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CURRICULUM OF REGULAR COURSE: 1915-16 


FIRST YEAR 


1. Social Work. Mr. Devine. 2 hours. 


2. Individuals and Families. Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Thurston. 3 hours. 

3. Industrial Conditions. Miss Van Kleeck. 
One hour. 


Social Research. Miss Claghorn. 2 hours. 


Be sew Pesc Ol Social Work. Various lecturers. 
2 hours. 


6. Hygiene and Preventable Disease. Dr. 
Miller. One hour. 


7. Field Work. Mrs. Worthington. Ten hours 
per week for six months. (Individual 
schedules.) 


8. Excursions, with Conferences. Mrs. 
Worthington. Thursdays. 


Each student chooses two subjects of major interest from among 
courses 1, 2,3, and 4, to each of which he devotes not less than ten 
hours per week throughout the year, including the time spent in class. 
For each of these courses not chosen as major subjects a minimum of 
five hours per week, including time in class, is required. The total 
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SECOND YEAR 


11. Social Work. Mr. Devine. Two hours. 
12A. Enforcement of Social Legislation. 


12B. Administration of Social Agencies. Mr. 
Cleveland. 
Two hours: 12A First Term; 12B Second Term. 


13: Seminar, with Thesis and Field Work. 


(Thirty hours) in one of the following subjects: 


. Family Welfare. 
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. Medical Social Service. 
Social Work of Churches. 
Settlements and Social Centers. 
. Delinquency and Prison Reform. 
. Public Service. 
Industrial Betterment. 
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Other subjects provided for on application 
from qualified students. 


PUBLICATIONS: STUDIES INSSOGIAL WORK 


Number 1: Social Work with Families and Individuals: By Porter R. Lee 
A Brief Manual for Investigators 


Number 2: Organized Charity and Industry: By Edward T. Devine 


A chapter from the history of the New York Charity Organization Society 


Number 3: The Probation Officer at Work: By Henry W. Thurston 
See page 109 of this number of THE SURVEY. 


Single copies, five cents; 25 copies, $1.00 postpaid. 


Additional numbers in this series will be announced from time to time on this page. 


FOR. FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO) THE SCHOOL, 105 EAST 22d STREET = 


Entrance Examination: May 15, 10 A. M. 
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The GIST of IT— 


BEHIND the war lies the real struggle 

of our century—between law and an- 
archy, justice and force, writes David Starr 
Jordan. Armies and navies may make for 
victory, but never for peace. Militarism 
is a poison to society. Page 115. 


BRYAN MULLANPHY gave a half mil- 

lion dollars to St. Louis in trust to 
help homeseekers and gold-miners in the 
days when St. Louis was the point where 
all changed from the last tie on the rail- 
road to prairie schooners with “Pike’s Peak ~ 
or Bust” painted on their canvas sides. Idle 
for years, the fund has been revived by a 
group of social workers to help the great 
stream of modern immigrants in need of 
funds, advice and a friendly boost over the 
‘thankk-you-ma’ams in the modern trails. 
Page 114. 


DRIVEN to our shores by the mere chance 

of a domineering officer in the Aus- 
trian army, Karl Bitter reached not only 
the front rank among sculptors but a rare 
degree of Americanism. An appreciation 
of the man by Mr. Villard and some ex- 
amples of his work. Page 112. 


HE way of a probation officer with a kid 

set forth as a parable by one who is 
neither officer nor boy but has been both, 
and lives to share his experience a hundred- 
fold. Page 109. 


FLORIDA has made a bit of progress 
toward better treatment of her Negro 
prisoners. But they still are hired out, at 
the mercy of drivers, licked with great 
straps, worked in standing water, chased 
by bloodhounds. A striking story of what 
lies behind the vial of clear spirits of tur- 
pentine in your medicine closet. Page 103. 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S striking 

tribute to Andrew Furuseth, the gaunt 
Norse champion of the seamen’s bill. La 
Follette in the Senate and Furuseth at large 
in the United States were prime factors in 
bringing about the ‘sailors’ emancipation 
day.” Page 116. 


BY bills providing for public employment 

bureaus and stricter regulation of pri- 
vate bureaus, Pennsylvania proposes to 
strike at one of the factors which keep 
her great immigrant population the prey of 
padroni, gang politicians and saloon-keep- 
ers. A further instalment of Miss San- 
ville’s series on Social Legislation in the 
Keystone State. Page 1138. 


HE State Industrial Commission, created 
in the closing hours of the legislature 
which adjourned last Saturday, is hailed 
by John B. Andrews as New York’s most 
important law since workmen’s compensa- 
tion was established. Page 101. Mrs. Kel- 
ley, on the other hand, roundly denounces 
it as a ripper measure, rushed through in 
haste, bad in principle and weak in organ- 
ization. Page 102. 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION, 1915 
June 21 to July 30 
346 COURSES. 190 INSTRUCTORS. 


Graduate and undergraduate work in all de- 
partments leading to all academic degrees. 
Letters and Science (including Medicine), 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (includ- 
ing Home Economics). 

TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school 
subjects. Exceptional research facilities. 

NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural 
Extension, College Administration for Women, 
Diagnosis and Training of Atypical Classes, 
Festivals, Fine Arts, Geology and Geography, 
German House, Journalism, Manual Arts, 
Moral Education, Physical Education and 
Play, Rural Sociology, Scientific Photography. 

FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKE- 

SIDE ADVANTAGES. 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law 
(10 weeks), $25. For illustrated bulletin, 


address, 


REGISTRAR, University, Madison, Wiscensir. 


PHYSICIAN 


As Medical 
Superintendent 


The Montefiore Home and Hospital 
requires the services of a competent 
physican to act as Superintendant of 
its Country Sanitarium for Consump- 
tives at Bedford Hills, New York. 


The position demands administra- 
tive ability—a man who is a Manager. 
A married man is required, but the 
chief emphasis is placed upon ability 
to organize and conduct the Home in 
a thoroughly efficient manner. 


The Home has 180 beds for Com- 
sumptives in the early stages. It is 
within one hour’s ride of New York 
City. 

In replying, please go into detail. 
Your letter will be considered as con- 
fidential. ; 


Address Chairman, 

County Sanitarium Commtttee, 
Montefiore Home and Hospital, 
Gun Hill Road, New York City. 


We Believe — 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

THat right living should be the fourth 
education. 
HAT health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THar the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


lf you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, *“The 
Profession of Home-Making,” giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
note,—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, lll. 
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Spring Sale 
at Mc Cutcheon’s 


During the entire month of May wherever you may turn 
in our ample aisles you will find unusually attractive 
values. 
Table Linens below the normal prices, and this in view of the fact 
that flax will be scarce and linen more costly next year on account of 
the war. 
Fancy Table Linens, including many lines which are especially 
suitable for the summer home, 
Towels, Bed Linen and Bed Coverings of every description. 
Neckwear, Hosiery and Lingerie, dainty creations, also mod- 
ern Silk and Knit Underwear. 
Women’s Outer Garments, including Summer Dresses, Waists 
and Blouses of the newest models. 
Send for new ‘‘ Spring Sale Booklet” 
Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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THE NORMAL LIFE 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 
ITH all the vigor of his earlier books, but with the 


added breadth and experience of hismaturer years, 


Dr. Devine has set forth “‘The Normal Life.” 


To him it is no mean spectacle of the average man. 
trudging down the dusty middle of the road. It is an 
inspiring thing, a vision, a prophecy. It is Shakespeare’s 
seven ages of man, brought up to date, set down in these 
United States, and written by the most robust of social 
workers. PRICE $1; BY MAIL $1.07 

READY MAY 8 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 105 East 22d St.,New York 


Travel Studies in Civic and Social Progress 


Tour of South America, June 23—Sept. 3 
Tour of United States, July 1—Aug. 5 
Full Official Programme on Request 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


INDEX NOW READY 


@ Index for Volume XXXIII of THE SURVEY, from October, 1914, to 


March, 1915, inclusive, will be sent free on application. 


@ Bound volumes, in stout cloth with leather back and corners, $2.50 
plus postage. 

@Survey binders, for the current issues, handy and serviceable, $1.00 
postpaid. 
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AR NURSINGIN FRANCE AND 
SERVIA 


SOME PERSONAL experiences at 
the front are given in the current issue 
of the American Journal of Nursing in 
letters just received from Red Cross 
nurses who have seen service in France 
and Servia. 

One of the Servian letters describes 
the hospital, formerly a factory run by 
the Sultan of Turkey, but now cleaned 
and converted into something more than 
a mere shelter for the men,—2,000 of 
them, lying on straw on the floor. Beds 
are available for only 250 of the more 
seriously wounded and actually ill. 

The letter was apparently written be- 
fore the outbreak of typhus, and the 
nurse mentions only smallpox and chol- 
era which they did not dread before 
warm weather, She adds: 


“Personally, the hardships are not easy 
to bear. I am selfish and feel keenly the 
loss of heat, light and other comforts. 
Water is as precious as alcohol is to the 
average hospital.” 


This reported scarcity of water re- 
veals a situation very serious for those 
who face the typhus epidemic, for at 
present the best known protection against 
the fever is cleanliness. 


The nurses who went to France felt 
that they had “stepped right into the war 
as soon as we got on board La Touraine 
at her wharf in New York, for she was 
loaded down with horseshoes for the 
French cavalry, with automobiles to 
make ambulance cars, ammunition, and 
men good and true going back to fight 
for France.” 

Of these would-be soldiers, the letter 
says “they were all quite cheerful, even 
to the weak-looking youth whose mother 
had come over to fetch him back to 
fight.” Another man was returning, al- 
though a naturalized American citizen, 
so that his mother need not feel “out of 
it” with no man belonging to her on the 
firing-line ! 

Personalities are sketched with con- 
vincing lines. There is the plump order- 
ly who so highly esteemed afternoon 
tea, reiterated that he would “do any- 
thing for the boys” until it came time 
for a particularly difficult dressing, when 
he added to his slogan “but I can’t stand 
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that smell,’ and fled from the ward. 
There is the young lady, more zealous 
than instructed, who thought a patient 


was “getting on beautifully” because his 
temperature went up a little more every 
day. And the Tommy Atkins, who an- 
noyed by an auxiliary’s slowness in seryv- 
ing his meals, called: “Say, tell one of 
them there countesses to hurry up with 
my broth.” 

The soldiers called the nurses such 
names as “petite mére” and one another 
“mon vieux.’ Bullets or bits of shell 
taken out of their wounds seemed to 
them almost mascots, and to lose one of 
these precious mementos was a very seri- 
ous matter. There was a Senagalese 
soldier who did not mind having his arm 
cut off,—he did not need to work, for 
he had two wives at home! 


The six months’ experience convinced 
the writers of these letters that France 
needs less the personal service on the 
battle line than money, clothes and hos- 
pital supplies “because everyone in 
France is poor now”; and besides the 
destitute French, there are thousands of 
destitute Belgians to be cared for. 


«6(Q)UR Argosy—a ship of life and 

love’—is to sail about May 1 
laden with food for the 85,000 war 
babies and mothers of Belgium. It 
goes consigned to little nine-year-old 
Princess Marie Jose, and its contents 
are being contributed in large part by 
the children of the United States. 
Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 will be 
awarded to the children under sixteen 
writing the three best messages to 
the Princess. The Belgian Relief 
Fund is responsible for the project. 
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HEALTH WATCH 


THE DETENTION of 82 Greek im- 
migrants suspected of having typhus 
gave practical point last week to the 
meeting at the Academy of Medicine to 
discuss the proposed transfer of the 
quarantine station at the port of New 
York from state to federal control. 

It was the consensus of opinion that, 
faced with such risks as America runs 
from the plague-ridden Balkans, only 
the great resources and trained person- 
nel of the federal service can be safely 
set as watchdog at our principal port 
of entry. 

That every measure possible should 
be taken to protect this country, was 
made clear by the vivid description of 
conditions in Servia given by Henry 
James, Jr. Only five weeks ago Mr. 
James was traveling in that warswept 
region, and at that time epidemics had 
already begun. Typhus cases had been 
reported, and typhoid, relapsing fever, 
smallpox, scarlet fever, pneumonia and 
meningitis patients were in sufficient 
numbers to make their care a serious 
problem at any time, and an incredibly 
difficult problem under the present dis- 
integration of society. 

Mr. James referred to the general des- 
titution which in itself is the most 
favorable condition for the spread of 
disease. Material is not available for 
new clothing; and therefore the clean- 
liness which is so great a necessity is 
precluded. 

The civilian population rather than 
the army is at present the chief sufferer. 
It is houseless and hungry in an im- 
poverished country. 

‘Mr. James considered that the con- 
ditions in northern France were in the 
matter of overcrowding and insufficient 
support, appallingly similar to earlier 
conditions in Servia. A disease break- 
ing out among refugees here must be- 
come epidemic with the same appalling 
rapidity as further east. 

The whole situation pointed, Mr. 
James believed, to an immediate neces- 
sity for most vigorous measures of pre- 
caution for the safety of this contin- 
ent. 

Dr. William C. Woodward, health of- 
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ficer of the District of Columbia, made 
practical application to the proposed 
quarantine transfer, of such facts as 
those given by Mr. James. Dr. Wood- 
ward urged federal control of all quar- 
antine stations for the sake of the na- 
tion’s relations to foreign governments, 
for the sake of its relation to our own 
government, and in the interests of 
economy and efficiency of the service. 
He recalled the experience of Cali- 
fornia a few years ago when in fear of 
the spread of plague a conference of 
public health officials was called. As a 
result, the state was notified that unless 
its quarantine were brought under fed- 
eral administration, other states would 
quarantine against California. The 
transfer was shortly after completed. 


“No matter how excellent a local 
quarantine may be, how adequate for 
ordinary work week in and week out,” 
said Dr. Woodward, “when an emer- 
gency comes it is not elastic enough. It 
cannot control immediately a sufficient 
number of men, or adequate machinery 
and supplies to meet instantly the de- 
mand for doubled or tripled exertion.” 


The chief speaker of the evening, 
William Howard Taft, took up one by 
one some of the criticisms of the pro- 
posed transfer. Drawing on his person- 
al experience, Mr. Taft told of the work 
of the federal Public Health Service in 
the Philippines, Cuba and Panama with 
all sorts of plagues. It has the work of 
Gorgas and Strong and Heiser and 
Perry to draw upon,—to mention only a 
few officials who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service in preventive as well 
as remedial measures. 


“The Public Health Service has ex- 
perience, numbers, and supplies to draw 
upon,’ said Mr. Taft. “It has a back- 
ing of funds and available laboratories 
which make it.equal to any corps in the 
world. It maintains now more than 
fifty quarantine stations. It has agents 
at every port of the world who send in 
constarit communications concerning 
health conditions abroad and immediate 
notification of emergencies.” 

The New York state health law, Mr. 
Taft believed the best at present in the 
country, but quarantine is a peculiarly 
national matter—as much so as com- 
merce. 

The criticism that local opinion should 
be consulted as to local conditions, Mr. 
Taft had small sympathy for.+ He said 
that when there is no necessity for 
quarantine there is no local opinion; 
when a need for emergency measures 
arises, local opinion should be disre- 
garded if it attempts to suppress the 
truth or to interfere with measures 
which are for the good of all. 

One great advantage of the federal 
service, he pointed out, is its imper- 
sonality. By this, it will carry out pre- 
cautionary measures which are for the 
good of the whole country without re- 
gard to the views of local persons not 
directly responsible and politics is elim- 


inated from the service, he said. 

Just because of the enormous immi- 
gration which come to the port of New 
York and passes thence into all parts of 
the country, Mr. Taft believed quaran- 
tine at the port of New York a pecu- 
liarly national responsibility. 

Dr. Walter B. James, president of the 
Academy of Medicine, presided at the 
meeting and read several letters from 
health officials in different parts of the 
country, including General Gorgas, tes- 
tifying to a widespread desire for fed- 
eral control of this port. He announced 
that the Republican Club of New York 
had passed a resolution endorsing the 
transfer. He considered it, highly sig- 
nificant, that a. prominent party or- 
ganization was ready to transfer this 
function from the Republican adminis- 
tration in Albany to the Democratic ad- 
ministration at Washington—an interest- 
ing testimony to the elimination of 
politics from the Public Health Service. 


CLEVELAND 


THE LARGEST survey of a city’s 
educational system since the New York 
school inquiry is to be undertaken in 
Cleveland.. The work will be under the 
auspices of the survey committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation, and at least $30,- 
000 will be expended. 


All phases of Cleveland’s educational 
activities will be covered and a voca- 
tional survey of the principal industries 
will be made for the purpose of formu- 
lating a constructive program of indus- 
trial education. The inquiry will an- 
alyze industrial processes in all the 
more important manual occupations, and 
related to this there will be a study of 
trade and educational conditions among 
the wage-earning groups for which vo- 
cational training would be of benefit. 

The plans contemplate a detailed 
study of the present school facilities 
and of means for their improvement and 
extension. It is expected that the work 
will be completed by the end of the pres- 
ent year. As general director of the 
survey, the Cleveland Foundation has 
secured Leonard P. Ayres, director of 
the Division of Education of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. The industrial 
inquiry will be in charge of R. R. Lutz, 
also of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Phases of the survey, which will not 
necessarily be undertaken now but which 
are ultimately contemplated, cover 
studies of the assimilation of immi- 
grants; of mental and physical defec- 
tives and the kinds of training and oc- 
cupation possible for each grade; the 
opportunity of the schools in connection 
with leisure time and recreation and 
health factors—such as the physical 
conditions of school children which may 
limit their educational capacities, the re- 
action of school life on physical wel- 
fare, and neighborhood sanitary habits— 
to determine what health instruction 
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should be emphasized in schools; re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of citi- 
zenship to furnish the basis of recom- 
mendations for training in social and 
Civic duties. 


O STUDY THE DEFECTIVES OF 
ARKANSAS 


PURSUANT TO A concurrent reso- 
lution of both houses of the Arkansas 
Legislature, the governor has just ap- 
pointed an unpaid commission to inves- 
tigate the conditions and needs of the 
feebleminded in that state. It is to pre- 
pare a full report of its investigations 
and make recommendations to the next 
session. It is given authority to call on 
state, county and municipal officers for 
information. 

The resolution for the commission 
was introduced after a special commit- 
tee of five from the senate and seven 
from the house had heard a lecture on 
the defective given in Little Rock by 
Alexander Johnson, director of the ex- 
tension department of the Training 
School at Vineland, N. J. The depart- 
ment is pledged to hearty co-operation 
and Mr. Johnson will probably spend two 
months or more in Arkansas during the 
fall and winter. 


It is probable that the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which is doing some re- 
search work along these lines, will co- 
operate with the commission and the ex- 
tension department. 

The plan as now outlined is to make 
a wide inquiry by questionnaire, followed 
by an intensive canvas of certain sec- 
tions of the state, which will include the 
testing of many school children and 
others. This will be accompanied, or 
followed, by a publicity campaign, to 
include public lectures, newspaper work, 
the formation of local committees and 
the like, the whole leading up to the 
presentation of a bill to the next ses- 
sion of the legislature to create an in- 
stitution for all classes of mental de- 
fectives except the insane. 


At the present moment there are more 
than 100 feebleminded persons in the 
state hospital for insane, since the law 
allows counties whose quota of insane in 
the hospital is not full to send feeble- 
minded persons there. These cannot 
have what they need at the hospital and 
they are a conflicting and disturbing ele- 
ment. 

The chairman of the commission is 
Dr. J. L. Green, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Hospital for Insane, now of 
Hot Springs; the vice-chairman is Dr. 
C. W. Garrison of Little Rock, state 
health officer and state epidemiologist 
of the Public Health Service; the sec- 
retary is Durand Whipple, president of 
the Associated Charities of Little Rock 
and an active social worker; and the 
other members are J. M. Futrell of 
Paragould and Louis Josephs of Texar- 
kana, two of the leading members of the 
legislature. 
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A 
IN THE CLOsING hours of its ses- 

sion the New York Legislature of 1915 
by creating the State Industrial Com- 
mission, has enacted the most advanced 
system for the administration of its 
labor laws, including its workmen’s com- 
pensation act, that has yet been adopted 
by any American state. Following 
mass meetings and circular protests 
against “raids” upon the labor law, 
there has come from a conservative 
legislature at the eleventh hour the 
most important labor law since the pass- 
age of the workmen’s compensation act. 

A striking analogy in the enactment of 
the two laws lies in the fact that in both 
cases advanced measures were secured 
with apparent suddenness, but in reality 
after mature consideration. One year 
ago, it will be remembered, Governor 
Glynn, with unfaltering resolution, put 
through in the closing hours of a spe- 
eial session the most liberal workmen’s 
compensation law in this country. To 
the compensation commission he appoint- 
ed at least one national figure, John 
Mitchell. At the head of the reorgan- 
ized State Labor Department he placed 
James M. Lynch, longtime president of 
the International Typographical Union. 

With the political overturn in 1914, 
more conservative men, representatives 
for the most part of business sentiment, 
came into control at Albany. They be- 
gan early in January to hack at the labor 
laws. Exemptions partially to nullify 
one-day-of-rest-in-seven, amendments to 
break down legal limitations upon the 
day and night work of women in up- 
state canneries, provisions permitting 
casualty insurance companies to dicker 
with workmen injured in the course of 
duty, were introduced and hurried to- 
ward passage. 

Came then the crowning assault upon 
the labor law, by Senator Spring, serv- 
ing his first term from Cattaraugus, in 
a hastily drafted, inadequate and un- 
workable bill proposing to consolidate the 
Labor Department and the Compensa- 
tion Commission. A public hearing was 
held in the Senate chamber. Organized 
labor appeared, solid against consolida- 
tion. “We have built up the Labor De- 
partment through twenty-eight years”; 
“Leave it alone’; “Go out and create 
some new jobs for yourselves!” were 
bits of information and advice hurled by 
representatives of labor at Senator 
Spring. The Associated Industries, rep- 
resenting 467 employers, urged immedi- 
ate enactment of that bill, and the forces 
in control at Albany declared their in- 
' tention of passing it. Efforts to secure a 
commission for further study proved un- 
availing. 

The Association for Labor Legislation, 
through its special committee, was, as a 
result of long investigation, “without ex- 
ception in favor of the industrial com- 
mission form of administration of all 
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labor laws, including workmen’s com- 
pensation, but unanimously opposed to 
this Spring bill.” Out of the clash of 
contending interests came a request for 
a real commission measure, carefully 
drafted. 

This new industrial commission bill, 
substantially as enacted, was drafted by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, director of the 
Legislative Drafting Bureau of Colum- 
bia University, who had the advant- 
age of intimate association with the 
legislative drafting work of the New 
York State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission. The bill includes in its provis- 
ions the conclusions of the association’s 
New York committee, as well as the con- 
structive ideas worked out and tested by 
John R. Commons in connection with 
his great service to Wisconsin as a mem- 
ber of the pioneer Industrial Commis- 
sion created in that state by the law of 
1911 and copied two years later by Ohio. 
It is thus directly in line with the unmis- 
takable tendency in American legisla- 
tion, the New York Industrial Board 
created within the Department of Labor 
in 1913 being itself a halting step in 
the same direction. 

Under this new Industrial Commission 
of five members to be appointed by the 
governor for six-year terms expiring dif- 
ferent years, with salaries of $8,000, the 
existing bureaus and their staffs are re- 
tained intact. Each commissioner will be 
made personally responsible for some 
portion of the administrative work. The 
commission will have all the powers of 
the previous Industrial Board for the 
formulation of rules and regulations, and 
will also administer the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Those who realize that 
the most wmportant function of compen- 
sation is not the mere payment of claims 
but rather the prevention of accidents 
by means of that “co-operative pressure” 
made possible by this form of social in- 
surance will understand the importance 
of thus unifying the work of accident 
compensation and factory inspection. 

Moreover, to secure uniform and ex- 
peditious enforcement, in the interests 
of both employer and employe, it is pro- 
vided that the question of legality or rea- 
sonableness of a commission order can- 
not be used as a defense in case of prose- 
cution for alleged violation, but must be 
raised directly in proceedings for the re- 
peal or modification of the order. 

An unsalaried Industrial Council, with 
advisory powers only, is to be appointed 
by the governor, five members to repre- 
sent employers and five to represent em- 
ployes. Its purpose is not only advisory 
to the commission in matters of general 
policy, but also to the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in making appointments 
in the department, and to bring repre- 
sentative employers and labor men to- 
gether for conferences on questions 
arising in the administration of the laws. 


The provision for the nomination of 
the ten members of the advisory council 
by representative organizations of em- 
ployers and employes in the state, which 
would have provided for their expenses 
in attending occasional meetings, was 
practically the only feature rejected by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and In- 
dustries in advance of the introduction 
of the bill, which was then passed with- 
out amendment. As undér the old law, 
temporary joint committees may be ap- 
pointed to assist in the formulation of 
rules for different trades. 


Provision is made for the appointment 
of three deputy commissioners, a secre- 
tary, and a counsel with two assistants. 
All other employes are to be selected 
from either the competitive or the non- 
competitive civil service lists, special pro- 
vision.being made to keep positions from 
becoming political plums under the 
“exempt” classification. It is expected 
that thus a higher grade of persons, in- 
cluding qualified industrial workers with 
practical experience, will be attracted by 
the prospect of permanence and advance- 
ment. 


A carefully considered section of the 
law authorizes the commission to act for 
individual employes who have been sub- 
jected to fraud, extortion, or other im- 
proper practices, but who have not the 
means or the opportunity to seek redress 
individually, in the same manner as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
several state public utility commissions 
take up the cases of individual shippers. 
Frequently, these cases involve a general 
practice from which many individuals 
suffer, and one successful suit inures to 
the benefit of all persons similarly: situat- 
ed. This provision, and the requirement 
for a permanent advisory industrial coun- 
cil, mark important new steps in the de- 
velopment of labor law administration in 
America. 


Among the advantages to be secured 
through the commission are economy in 
inspection and the avoidance of the fric- 
tion caused by rival bodies of inspectors, 
elimination of duplicate reports and 
statistics of accidents, consolidation of 
all interests for efficient accident and 
disease prevention, and the general intro- 
duction of the rule of “co-operation 
versus clubbing” in the administration of 
the labor law. Proponents of the meas- 
ure, including such men as Professors 
Seager and Lindsay of Columbia Uni- 
versity, John A. Fitch of THE Survey, 
Dr. George M. Price of the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control, formerly director of 
investigations for the State Factory in- 
vestigating Commission, have, of course, 
made no claims as to its perfection. As 
in all legislation, minor flaws will have 
to be remedied as they are revealed by 
experience, but the central principles of 
this industrial commission plan are be- 
lieved to be sound and lasting. 


By timely work, made possible only 
by previous preparation, “something good 
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has been brought out of Nazareth.” And 
now that super-important question natur- 
ally arises: “Will the governor put the 
right men on the commission?” It is 
widely rumored that labor will be repre- 
sented by the reappointment of John 
Mitchell and James M. Lynch, both men 
of national reputation. Will the gov- 
ernor succeed in getting for this import- 
ant work practical administrators of 
equal vision and power to represent 
other interests? 

In one respect, at least, the time of 


reorganization has been opportune. Ad- 
ministration of the labor laws, like other 
agencies of similar importance in the 
affairs of the state, should be given a 
place in the constitution. As constitu- 
tional offices the responsible positions at 
the heads of departments could not be 
altered with every change of the poli- 
tical majority in the legislature and 
would be secure against political upheav- 
als. And the Constitutional Convention 
which meets but once in twenty years is 
now in session. 


OME OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION—By FLORENCE KELLEY 


Tue Consumers’ League has 
opposed the Industrial Commission bill 
at every stage and now urges Governor 
\Whitman to veto it, primarily because 
it provides for a momentous leap in the 
dark, and also for several other reasons. 

lor the enforcement of a labor law, 
the prime requisite is clearness, pre- 
cision, ‘definiteness in its provisions. 
From the commission bill this quality is 
conspicuously absent. Doubt and uncer- 
tainty are its characteristics. 

In the first paragraph the whole un- 
dertaking is placed in jeopardy by the 
following words: “There shall be a de- 
partment of labor the head of which 
shall be a commission.” Whether this is 
possible in the state of New York, the 
courts will have to decide. 

The bill creates an Industrial Council 
which is intended to act as an advisory 
check on the Industrial Commission. It 
is in the words of Mr. Parkinson “frank- 
ly an experiment.” This experimental 
council is ‘to be unpaid and without an 
allowance for expenses. It is to have no 
secretary of its own, but depend upon 
the secretary of the commission. It is 
to be composed of five representatives 
of employers and five of employes, and 
a chairman who shall be “any person not 
a member of the council.” 

The Industrial Council is not required 
to give its whole time to its work. But 
all rules and regulations proposed by the 
political Industrial Commission must 
first be submitted to the experimental 
unpaid council for their consideration 
and advice; and the rules and regula- 
tions of the political Industrial Commis- 
sion shall constitute the industrial code! 

Among many questions yet to be an- 
swered about this alarming innovation 
are three important ones: How are the 
labor representatives on the experimental 
council to subsist without salaries or ex- 
penses? Are they to be paid out of the 
treasuries of the unions? If so, how are 
they to represent the interests of the 
great mass of unorganized labor, and of 
children, and of women who are the 
most rapidly increasing part of the work- 
ing class? 


While the experimental, unpaid coun- 
cil involves delay and uncertainty, an- 
other provision equally new in labor 
legislation in this state and alien to the 
development of the labor code during a 
quarter century, does away with the 
labor law outright so far as all provis- 
ions for safety are concerned, and sub- 
stitutes for it an interminable series of 
decisions by the political Industrial Com- 
mission in innumerable individual cases. 
It reads as follows: 


“Tf in the opinion of the commission 
there shall be practical difficulties in 
carrying out the strict letter of a pro- 
vision of this chapter, or of a rule or 
regulation adopted by the commission af- 
fecting the construction or alteration of 
buildings and structural changes therein, 
the installation of fixtures and apparatus, 
safeguarding the machinery and _ pre- 
vention of accidents, a variation from or 
modification of its requirements, so that 
the spirit of the provision or rule or 
regulation shall be observed, public 
safety secured and substantial justice 
done, may be permitted by the commis- 
sion as provided by this section.” 


There are to be petitions with state- 
ments of grounds and hearings and re- 
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hearings and appeals to the Supreme 
Court and the Court of Appeals, not 
from classes of persons affected, but 
from each individually. 

This highly technical work is to be 
done by commissioners whose only quali- 
fication set forth in the law is purely 
political. They must be of different 
political parties! The evils of a bi- 
partizan commission are to be fastened 
upon workmen’s compensation and the 
labor law of the greatest of the indus- 
trial states. 

The Industrial Board is abolished and 
each of the five political commissioners 
is to supervise and direct a bureau, but 
each must be prestmed to know the de- 
tails of the work of all because a vote 
of three of the five is needed for a de- 
cision on all rules and all matters of 
general policy. 

Incidentally the women wage-earners 
are deprived of representation. For 
political commissionerships carrying 
salaries of $8,000 are not entrusted to 
women. The abolition of the Industrial 
Board thus involves the loss to the state 
of the services of Pauline Goldmark who 
has been the board’s ablest member. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission is abolished. All its powers and 
duties are transferred bodily to the five 
political industrial commissioners, who 
must submit all their rules to the experi- 
mental unpaid Industrial Council for 
consideration and advice. But the coun- 
cil need not give its whole time to its 
work. The machinery for reference, 
consideration, reconsideration, appeal 
and litigation,. including jury trials, 
threatens the injured workers and their 
dependents, and.the survivors of those 
who are killed, with a Twentieth Cen- 
tury version of Dickens’ famous chan- 
cery case, lasting from generation to 
generation in courts long notorious for 
their delays. 


The Industrial Commission bill is a 
ripper bill, a political product of secrecy 
and haste. Drafted after April 6, it 
passed the Senate on April 19 without a 
hearing, and the Assembly on April 22 
also without a hearing, although the 
labor organizations and the Consumers’ 
League urgently requested hearings. It 
was passed in response to no demand 
from any of the bodies affected by it. It 
was endorsed by no Chamber of Com- 
merce, Board of Trade, or other organ- 
ization of business men. The labor or- 
ganizations oppose it vigorously, and 
urgently demand that it be vetoed. Gov- 
ernor Whitman’s record in regard to all 
legislation affecting women (with the 
single exception of his signing the bill 
for individual private settlement of 
workmen’s compensation claims) en- 
courages the Consumers’ League to hope 
that he may veto the Industrial Commis- 
sion bill. 
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| HE huge pine forest, its cool 
[ shadows interlacing across a 
ground growth of palmetto stub- 
ble, afforded a tranquil retreat to 
a lonely wayfarer that Sunday morning. 
The pungent aroma of fresh resin was 
exhilarating. Palmetto leaves playing 
against each other in the light spring 
breeze and a distant, mournful baying of 
hounds were the only sounds that broke 
the stillness. 

Suddenly the baying of hounds grew 
near and raucous; every tree became a 
sounding-board—a voice in itself. Near- 
er and nearer came a great scuffling and 
crunching. A man plowed his way 
through the mat of dead leaves, grass 
and pine needles—a Negro running head- 
long, his face burnished with ‘sweat, 
casting furtive glances over his shoulder. 
On his body was the flannel garb of a 
convict. 

For a moment the swift impression 
of witnessing an escape flashed through 
the spectator’s brain, but there was not 
the slightest chance of that. The dogs 
were beating through the palmetto 
growth like an avalanche down a moun- 
tain side—six of them, their dilated nos- 
trils scenting the ground every few 
leaps, tongues hanging dry from their 
vicious mouths. 

Great drops of sweat flooded the re- 
ceding forehead of the hunted black; 
sweat glued his striped shirt to his 
muscle-taut body; to one foot clung a 
coarse shoe; his trousers were torn and 
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frayed from contact with sharp palmet- 
to leaves and wet and sticky with the 
ooze of a nearby swamp. 

He swept one last look across his 
shoulder. Then, with an agility surpris- 
ing to see in a body seemingly spent 
from long pursuit, the black arms shot 
up, the legs came up under the thick 
trunk, and the’Negro in one giant, prim- 
itive spring, had landed six or seven 
feet up the stock of a virgin pine— 
straddling it as a gorilla would a grape- 
vine—and ‘“‘shinned” on up to a place 
well beyond the reach of the dogs. 

Almost in the same instant, a hound 
pup sprang even higher up the tree and 
fell back savagely, not once taking his 
hungry, fire-shot eyes from the crouch- 
ing form above. In another instant the 
entire canine detachment had surrounded 
the tree, baying furiously. 

A shout arose as three husky young 
men, mounted upon horses and wearing 
large black slouch hats, with long bar- 
reled pistols protruding from their hip 
pockets, swept up in full pace. They 
dismounted, leashed the dogs, and led 
them back through the woods. When 
they had reached a safe distance, the 
black, with the hunted look still on his 
face, crept down and shambled after. 

It was only the usual Sunday morn- 
ing practice, the rehearsal of the hounds 


—professional convict-trailers,—from a) 
nearby turpentine camp manned by 
forty Negro convicts, sold body, mind 
and soul, to the distiller of turpentine for. 


TURPENTINE 


Impressions of the Convict Camps of Florida 


the sum of $400 apiece per annum. And 
this usual Sunday morning rehearsal! took 
place, not as you might suppose, in South 
America or Zanzibar or Mexico, but in 
the state of Florida! 

Of course, dogs must needs be kept in 
practice; disuse might dull the keenness 
of their sense of smell. It is a practical 
application of the theory that men and 
animals alike lose the talents which they 
do not improve. A “cracking” good 
hound dog in a convict camp is a much 
more fit object for the pride of officials 
than the black man who dips pitch or 
scrapes resin and toils in palmetto scrubs 
and swamps, wet to his shoulders and 
ill with pneumonia, rheumatism or con- 
sumption ! 

There is small fear that the Negro 
who plays the role of escaped convict 
will escape. His trail is only an hour or 
two cold, so the hounds pick it up easily 
and follow rapidly. Yet, who knows but 
that the hunted creature of that balmy 
Sunday, morning, shot forward blindly 
in a mad desire to escape the punishment 
meted out to him in the midst of a wil- 
derness of pine forest and infested 
swamps, might not have been bent act- 
ually upon no “make-believe” escape? 
At any rate, the officers and guards did 
not inquire after the health of the con- 
vict at the end of the chase; they only 
patted the dogs’ heaving ribs and stroked 
their heads in appreciation. 

This particular chase I witnessed two 
years ago. It was then a weekly custom 
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in each of the thirty-one convict camps 
of the state of Florida. Since then some 
of these camps have gone out of exist- 
ence and the state has made a beginning 
in humane consideration of its prison- 
ers. But other camps were given a new 
lease of life and are still running. 
While the light of a new day is dawning 
in the penology of Florida, the condi- 
tions now to be described and the spirit 
back of them, still play a dominant part 
in the treatment of convicts not only in 
Florida, but throughout a large portion 
of the South. 

Along the homeward trail through 
the pine woods that Sunday morning, 
horses, riders, hounds and Negro length- 
ened out in caravan-like twists. A mile’s 
tramp brought the party to a clump of 
whitewashed, rough board buildings 
squatted in the white sand close to a 
railroad. From a distance the largest 
building had the appearance of a ware- 
house or a stable surrounded by a high 
board fence or stockade. It was a story 
and a half high, thrice as long as its 
width, with windows along the sides 
heavily barred. 

At two opposite corners of the high 
stockade were rudely constructed plat- 
forms sheltered by as rude a roof of 
pine boards. Beneath these shelters sat 
two young men lazily smoking cigar- 
ettes, their long-barreled pistols beside 
them. 

Near the railroad was the camp store, 
or commissary. Inside another enclos- 
ure was a small, one-story shack from 
one end of which a cloud of smoke is- 
suing, proclaimed the kitchen. Farther 
back in the same enclosure was another 
shack, open on three sides, and a pig- 
pen. 

In the middle of the sandy yard stood 
a well, fed from surface water and the 
excess of the bayou more than a mile 
away. There were no trees, no grass, no 
shade of any kind, nothing but hot white 
sand and a few stumps. 

A lean, swarthy man of thirty-five 
years, wearing the ubiquitous black 
slouch hat and known by the official 
title of Captain, welcomed me as a visi- 
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tor, and announced that dinner would 
be ready shortly. Until then we might 
inspect the camp. 


Working Squads 


The convicts are worked in three or 
four squads, each in charge of one or 
two guards and several dogs. One squad 
may box virgin trees, another dip fresh 
pine pitch, another scrape third-year 
trees, another pull fourth-year trees, and 
another back-box older trees that are 
sufficiently large to yield still more resin. 

The work is so arranged that the 
squads arrive at a certain stage of their 
rounds on certain days of the week. The 
entire territory is covered between early 
Monday morning and Friday night or 
Saturday noon. But it is constant and 
heavy work. A soft pitch is gathered 
from the open face of the blazed tree 
from March to October. From October 
to March, the gum must be scraped or 
pulled from the tree. The still, in which 
the gum and pitch are distilled into 
spirits of turpentine, is located near the 
camp and is kept supplied by teamsters 
and their wagons. A barrel of soft 
pitch produces approximately ten gal- 
lons of spirits of turpentine. In a single 
charge of ten barrels of scrapings, or 
gum, there are about six barrels of resin 
and two barrels of spirits. The stills 
run two charges a day ordinarily, and 
produce from 100 to 120 gallons of tur- 
pentine in one charge. 

“Sunday mornin’ the men spend in 
cleanin’ up, takin’ a bath, and changin’ 
clothes,” drawled the captain, as the big 
gate of the stockade swung open and a 
growing pile of soiled, striped flannel 
garments became ‘conspicuous. Here 
was the unique sight of a score of nude 
convicts, exchanging soiled garments for 
fresher ones. Their glistening bodies 
were burnished bronze in the strong sun- 
light and their huge, knotted muscles 
played under the skin like great cables. 

“The odor won’t be very pleasant,” 
added the captain as he led the way to 
the bunkhouse and mess-room,” but it is 
more the smell of disinfectant than any- 
thing else.” 
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The interior of the building was even 
more crude as a place in which to live 
than the exterior as a means of shelter. 
No attempt had been made to “finish” 
the building, as craftsmen would say; 
that is, to ceil, or plaster, or remove the 
bare effect of finished rafters and |} 
boards. A barricade of heavy timbers 
set vertically from floor to roof formed 7?) 
a partition between mess-room and 
sleeping quarters. Next to the only door ~ 
of the building, was a small cage built” 
of heavy timbers and furnished with a 
small heating stove and a chair for the 
guard who kept the night watch over the 
forty sleeping convicts. 

Two zinc-covered tables to the right © 
of the entrance formed the dining-room )| 
tables; boxes and broken chairs formed © 
the seats. In a corner close by, stood | 
a sink and basin where the dishes were 7 | 
washed. Only dishes, pans, and spoons . 

| 
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are used inside this stockade. There | 
are no knives or forks 
warden and guards). Fingers 
made first; besides, knives and forks 
are much too ugly as weapons in a quar- 
Tele { 

In the same room, at the corner farth- 
est from the door, were two cracked 
porcelain-lined tubs set in a space not 
screened off but merely surrounded by 
torn wire netting. Several more broken 
chairs and boxes and a heating stove 
within a wooden pen, completed the fur- 
niture and equipment of the mess-room. 
On one wall, hung an illumination of the 
ten commandments, and several illus- 
trated psalms. On another wall hung’ | 
the rules and regulations of the state 
prison authorities, almost too black from 
soot and grime to be deciphered. Ex- 
cept for these wall decorations, there 
was no evidence anywhere of any read- 
ing-matter. 

The bunk-room was a long, low com- 
partment filled with iron beds supporting 
filthy mattresses. The floor was bare 
and reasonably clean, and the entire in- 
terior smelled strongly of a mixture of 
formaldehyde and other disinfectants. 

“The beds are a bit old,” was the ex- 
planation volunteered, “but we’ve made 
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a requisition for new ones. We disin- 
fect every other day and scrub the floor 
every morning. Sunday morning, of 
| course, the men always take their time 
about things.” 

| In the mess-room the prisoners were 
| singing and laughing and telling jokes. 
| In one corner a black figure was just 
' emerging from his “tub”; in another, 
the rattle of tin and granite dishes told 
of preparations for dinner. 


The Vaudeville Troupe 


“Where’s Charlie Jackson?” called 
the Captain, and two barefooted men 
shambled off to find Jackson. Presently 
‘the most genial smile one ever saw 
peered around the jamb of the door 
and a slender young Negro of thirty 
years shuffled into the room. 

“Charlie,” said the Captain, 
have a little harmonizin’.” 

“Yassah, boss,” he smiled, and forth- 
with assembled his troupe of vaudeville 
entertainers. Charlie disappeared for 
a moment and returned in his theatrical 
rigging of false whiskers, crooked cane, 
corncob pipe, straw hat, and a bend in 
his back which, with one arm akimbo, 
proclaimed him old Uncle Eph in the 
original skit “The Old Plantation.” Eph 
had returned after forty years’ absence 
to see his “ole mammy and the chillun.” 
Mammy Liza was enacted by a young 
buck with a bandana tied about his head 
and falling over his shoulders. 

In the midst of this skit, in which 
Uncle Eph referred to his children gen- 
erally as “big hunks o’ midnight,” and 
in which each was letter perfect, they 
all broke into the song, “Pickin’ Cotton,” 
which was the cue for “buck and wing” 
dancing. Each of the seven indulged 
in his own brand of dancing and exe- 
cuted steps one never saw before—in 
shoes and barefoot. Some one pitched 
a quarter to the floor and: the antics of 
the dancer in picking up the coin threw 
the observers into fits of laughter. Then 
followed a series of plantation and 
camp-meeting songs and hymns by an- 
other set of singers—curiously enough 
the most vicious men in the camp, it 
was said. 

“Almost every night it’s just like this,” 
said a guard. “They go over this stuff 
time and again. They gave a minstrel 
show last Christmas and made quite a 
lot of money from the visitors.” 

‘Don’t they do it largely to forget 
they are here?” 

“All their singing and dancing 
wouldn’t: make them forget that,” an- 
swered the guard with a significant 
glance. “But after the first. three or 
four months, the tragedy wears off and 
they get to be like the fellows who have 
been here for years. It’s the man who 
first comes to one of these camps that 
broods and gets sullen and is always 
thinking of getting away. That’s the 
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BUNKHOUSE AND STOCKADE 


dangerous time, when he has to be 
watched, and about the only time when 
he tries to break camp. I could almost 
tell you how long every man has been 
in this stockade simply by the look on 
his face.” 

Outside in the open area between the 
building and the fence, beyond which no 
one except a trusty might go, there was 
an odor of meat boiling in a kettle set 
over a small fire. Hovering over the 
fire was a man in stripes, holding a 
granite dish in one hand and stirring the 
contents of the pot with the other, and 
intoning something about “dat ole 
swamp ’possum an’ yam tater.” And 
then as if by the magic of his words, he 
drew out a great yellow potato as well 
as the leg bone of a ’possum, truly the 
greatest gastronomic delight of the 
Negro. 

“That’s the nigger the dogs chased 
this morning,” said a guard. 

Certainly he was enjoying himself 
now, however great the strain of the 
morning might have been. 

In another corner of the yard, a 
dozen men were engaged in shaping 
and smoothing long pine poles for use 
in pitch gathering. Charlie Jackson had 
come away from his vaudeville within 
and was now laboriously turning the 
crank of a grindstone while one of his 
co-workers sharpened the end of a three- 
cornered file for use in the woods. 

All the men were in their barefeet; 
feet, too, that were swelled and mis- 
shapen almost beyond recognition. They 
were spread out, broken down, cut, 
gouged, blistered and scratched; and 
the nails of many of their toes were 
gone. It is hard to imagine what com- 
fort such feet will ever find in the shoes 
of civilized society. when release from 
prison conditions finally comes. 

“Niggah’s dat fust comes heah,” said 
Charlie’s mate at the grindstone, “what 


ain't use’ to bein’ on dey feet, gits fagged 
easy an’ hit mek dey feet swell up sump- 
tin’ awful, boss. Dat’s why dey all goes 
barefoot in de stockade an’ roun’ camp. 
Dey shoes ain’t big enough foh dey feet. 
Mine doan swell no mo’.” 

One could see that easily enough; 
they had already reached their limit. 


Doodle’s Kitchen 


Few American housewives would put 
up with such conditions as were found 
in Doodle’s kitchen, to which the cap- 
tain and visitor and several guards now 
went for dinner. Doodle was a wiry 
little cook with a genial and continual 
smile, but he had not been schooled in 
domestic science. On one corner of 
this unique culinary establishment was 
a rude stove of bricks with a metal 
strip across the top. In another corner 
was a barrel of flour and a bread board; 
and finally, a chest containing supplies. 

There was no flooring; the kitchen 
was carpeted only with a soft layer of 
sand. Through the open door strolled 
at will two huge Berkshire hogs and 
any of the six or seven dogs that hap- 
pened to smell something they liked. 
The dining-room adjoined the front of 
the kitchen. 

The meal consisted of stewed toma- 
toes, boiled rice with tomatoes, soggy 


cornbread, leaden biscuits and fried 
chipped t~ f#. Cream for coffee came 
from co .ensed milk cans, fly-specked 
and rusty. The knives and forks were 


encrusted with a thick coating of rust 
which made contact with one’s teeth the 
equivalent of excruciating toothache and 
produced a form of nausea. The beef 
was well cooked, though it was too 
strongly seasoned with sand to make 
an appropriate viand for a Broadway 
café. 

The state report catalogues the fol- 
lowing as the diet of the prisoners: 


“Good bacon, meal, flour, grits, rice, 
peas, white potatoes, onions, beans, 
syrup, coffee, vegetables. In addition, 
prisoners are served twice a week with 
fresh beef, pork, or fish for a change. 
On Thanksgiving, Christmas, and July 
4, when there is no work, they have 
chicken, turkey, pork, pies, cakes and 
all kinds of fruits.” 

A tempting menu. But this is what 
the convicts tell you they get: “Three 
biscuits and a piece of meat for break- 
fast; biscuits or cornbread, and meat 
for dinner in the woods; biscuits, meat, 
and beans for supper. The meat is 
generally salt pork, sometimes bacon or 
fresh pork. And beans till you can’t 
rest.” 

Being able, however, to catch raccoons 
or opossums and to buy the big sweet 
potatoes or yams, the convicts often 
feast in the stockade at no expense to 
the lessee. 


At Baseball 


When two o’clock came there were 
twenty men in line at the gate ready 
to file out for a game of baseball. The 
yard man counted each one as he came 
through and checked off his name on a 
list. Two guards carrying rifles walked 
just ahead. 

The game—there were six innings of 
it—was uproarious. It was crude, of 
course, but full of life, each side banter- 
ing and joking with the other over an 
error or a “strike-out.” And the pitch- 
ers invariably yelled that old cry of 
“judgment!” after each pitched ball. 

Only the catcher and first baseman 
wore gloves. These were fashioned 
from hemp sacking, stuffed with straw 
and rags. The rough diamond was cov- 
ered with palmetto roots and stubble; 
yet most of the men played in their bare 
feet, and they were fleet runners, too. 
But they were ready to quit at the end 
of the sixth inning, and marched back 
to the stockade under guard. 

After the game I shared my seat on 
a log with a guard. “Jack” and “Scrap,” 
two of the “dogs of war,” followed and 
flopped down before us. 

“They’re lazy looking pups,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes,” he smiled, “till they get on the 
trail.’ 

“Then its serious business, eh?” 

“T should reckon. They “on’t allow 
no one to mess around ’en They’re 
tired now; had a two-mile .hase this 
mornin’.” 

“Would they have torn up that black 
this morning if they had gotten him?” 

“They sure would. We train most of 
them just to follow the scent and keep 
a barkin’ after they’ve treed him; but 
Scrap there, goes right after his man. 
The other dogs would jump in, too, if 
Scrap got the fellow before he shinned 
a tree.” 

“But Scrap’s only a cur dog,” he con- 
tinued after a pause. ‘“Can’t keep full 


bred blood-hounds in this country; they 
get sick and die. All our pack here is 
nothin’ but plain cur dog. But they fol- 
low a scent as well as a blood-hound. 
Scrap got aiter a white fellow just 
yesterday and was chewing up his leg 
when I got to him.” 

He spat a stream of tobacco juice be- 
yond the dog’s body and _ stroked 
Scrap’s head reflectively : 

“If I had my choice,” he added, “be- 
tween dogs and guns, I’d take the dogs 
every time. There’d be twice as many 
escapes round here if there wasn’t any 
dogs.” 

“And do the dogs always track down 
the fugitive?” 

“They do if there is any scent at all. 
When the nine men broke out of the 
back end of the stockade last year while 
the guard—he was hard of hearing— 
went out to ring the night bell, they got 
about three hours start before we knew 
they were gone. Three of our picked 
dogs chased them for miles. They never 
were captured. The dogs died a few 
days later from the effects of the chase; 
too much exertion, I spose. Two men 
got out later, but the dogs treed them.” 

From the total of 1,421 state prison- 
ers “on hand” in Florida, January 1, 
1912, 516 of whom had been committed 
the previous year, there were in all 96 
escapes. Just 47 of this number were 
captured and returned. The company 
which leased them lost the $400 in- 
vested in each escaped convict. 

Seven convicts died in this camp in a 
single year from diseases contracted 
from standing or working in water 
around their waists at all seasons of 
the year. There were no funeral serv- 
ices. The local carpenter throws to- 
gether a rude coffin of pine boards; the 
black, inert hulk is rolled into a blanket, 
dropped in the box, nailed up and carted 
to the burying-ground—mourned, per- 
haps, by a disgraced mammy who may 
have raised the future governor of a 
state. 

July and August, the rainy season in 
Florida, are the worst months of the 
year for ague, chills, fever, pneumonia 
and the like. Then it rains almost every 
day and the water floods the country. 

“Dat’s de time when it gits yo,” said 
a convict in a whisper. “Mah Gawd, 
man, hit’s sho’ awful, standin’ in watah 
an’ runnin’ all day long in the wet grass 
up to yo’ waist. Why, man, Ah’s got a 
lump in mah chist right now as big as 
yo’ fist. Every man in this heah camp 
has got sumpin’ the matter of him.” 

In 1910, Governor Gilchrist consid- 
ered twenty deaths among 1,781 prison- 
ers a low rate, because “so many are 
diseased before entering the camps.” 
He also declared “at least 75 per cent 
of the colored prisoners have syphilis 
in some of its stages.” 

Few men are sent to these camps on 
short terms. It isn’t profitable to the 
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sublessees to have them, for the cos 
of keeping a prisoner is figured at $2 a 
day, and constant changing increases 
the cost and interferes with the work. 
But even though it pays $400 a year 
for each convict, in addition to nearly 
$750 a year for his upkeep, the camp 
mentioned here made a profit of $25,000 
on distilled turpentine and resin in 1912. 
If there is any loss in earnings from 
year to year, it is generally the pine 
trees that are at fault and not the men 
who work under the task system. Their 
stint for the day or week is about the 
same, rain or shine, sick or well. The 
treatment, of course, depends very large- 
ly upon the captain, who sometimes has 
an interest in the business. 


Keeping Order 


My host, the captain, was a slender, © 
wiry fellow who, one could see at a | 
glance, was accustomed to overseeing _ 
Negroes. He showed a certain quiet re- | 
serve of manner, but an unmistakable © 
force. There was a catlike stealthiness, | 
springiness, about him even in moments — 
of repose, that gave one a kind of won- | 
der, when he discussed the treatment || 
of prisoners. q 

“?Tisn’t necessary to handle the men || 
roughly, except when they get incorrig- ~ 
ible or commit some act that requires || 
punishment,” he said with a typical || 
drawl. “Yes, we use a strap; but not || 
very much, I don’t have much trouble.” 

My mind reverted to the picture © 
which the tales. of people who lived 
close to this camp had conjured up 
for me, of Negroes yelling for mercy’ 
while being flogged: “Oh, Captain : 
T’ll be good. TIl be good, Cap’n. 
Please don’t beat me no more, Cap’n.” 

No one who has seen that strap—a 
heavy leather lash four inches wide, 
with a thick handle—could have any 
difficulty in picturing a prisoner prone 
upon the floor receiving full punishment 
at the hands of a_ broad-shouldered 
guard or even from the lithe, wiry cap- 
tain himself. 

“Of course,” observed the captain, 
“there are some things about a convict 
camp that are best not talked about.” 

In confidence he told of an instance 
just that week in which a Negro had 
refused to work. The captain was on 
the point of shooting the fellow for in- 
subordination, he said, but changed his 
mind and only knocked him down three 
times with the butt of his revolver, as 
the prisoner rushed at him. Refusal to 
work, induced frequently by other things 
than sheer laziness, forms the basis for 
a large part of the punishment. 

A trusty at the turpentine still seemed 
to voice the inevitability of the thing 
when he said: “We all gets pretty good 
treatment, boss. ’Cose, Cap’n, he drives 
pretty hard, an’ a man gits sick oncet 
in awhile, boss; but then that doan mek 
no difference ’roun’ heah—dey all jes 
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works "bout de same, nohow.” 

All prisoners are worked on the task 
system, and if they finish their work 
on Friday evening or early Saturday 
morning, they have the balance of the 
week in which to rest. This system, in- 
spectors say, has been the means of get- 
ting good work out of the men without 
punishment. But there are many camps 
where there is entirely too much punish- 
ment, where the wardens and guards are 
not at all suited to their positions. Thus 
does the state delegate to thirty or more 
wardens or captains and six or seven 
times as many guards, the very import- 
ant feature of punishing its prisoners. 

The captain draws $150 a month; the 


great hope of the man who goes to 
prison; he thinks he is innocent; he is 
sure his case was not presented prop- 
erly in the first place. Perhaps the case 
is started, applications filed and other 
legal overtures made. Then, another 
payment of $25 is necessary to carry the 
proceedings on farther. There is an- 
other period of overtime work or ap- 
peals to relatives by mail and the sec- 
ond instalment is sent on. 

Sometimes a pardon does come; that 
is why the scheme is so well and faith- 
fully patronized by men who wear the 
stripes. But what chance is there for 
the average prisoner? Of the 1,821 
prisoners in 1911, the state report shows 
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of $323.84 per convict annually and in 
turn subleased by the company to the 
individual turpentine distillers operating 
the 31 convict camps of the state for the 
sum of $400 a year apiece. Thus the 
Florida Pine Company was collecting 
the tidy little sum of about $76 per an- 
num per man upon the labor of between 
1,400 and 1,800 convicts—a total of per- 
haps $125,000 a year. This company 
paid to the state in 1912 for the use of 
convicts $307,116.48... The arrangement 
was so satisfactory and profitable to 
both parties that the lease was renewed 
in 1909 for a period of four more years; 
and on January 1, 1914, a number of 
leases were renewed for two years. 


A FLORIDA CONVICT CAMP IN THEIR SUNDAY CLOTHES 


guard draws $25 a month—$35 if he 
has a horse. The life they are com- 
pelled to lead drives them to excessive 
drinking as well as to gambling and 
other questionable practices. One of 
these captains was a part owner of the 
still and business, and allowed the pris- 
oners to work overtime, for which they 
were paid. Then, because of his fond- 
ness for gambling, he compelled the 
prisoners to gamble with him, and in 
'that way won back all the overtime he 
had paid out. These practices exist 
despite the fact that the warden or cap- 
tain is an officer of the law, as much 
as is a county sheriff. 

In addition, there is the “private par- 
don” system, operated by a firm of law- 
yers who for $25 will start proceedings 
to secure a pardon. It is always the 


that only 37 were pardoned. Of a total 
of 1,928 prisoners during 1912, 60 were 
pardoned. 

When you cut or burn your finger 
and run to the medicine cabinet for a 
bottle of spirits of turpentine, you sel- 
dom stop to think of the way in which 
this medicine is gathered; how much 
more of pain it involves than the pain 
which you seek to allay by its use; what 
bodily and mental travail; what cost in 
human life; what degradation of a great 
and beautiful state merely for the sake 
of a few paltry dollars—the continua- 
tion, in fact, of a slavery even blacker 
in its sin than that before the war. 

At the time of my visit to this camp, 
1,800 or more convicts were leased by 
the state of Florida to one company— 
the Florida Pine Company—for the sum 


But what does the convict get out of 
it? 

Nothing but a whitewashed stockade, 
work the year round in all kinds of 
fever and weather, punishment with a 
leather strap for infraction of rules or 
lagging at work, no energy left for 
overtime work even if he were paid for 
it, and no money for those who may be 
dependent upon him, 

This is what Florida—and in greater 
or lesser degree a score of other states 
—gives these men in return for the 
more than $300,000 worth of labor they 
annually produce. 

This is the opinion also of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, in whose de- 


state has received a total of $2,722,620.14. 
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partment convict labor is placed. He 
asks in his report: “What has the state 
done for the convict?” and answers his 
own question by saying: “Nothing. 
But we have taken the money from 
his labor and have appropriated and 
used the same for every known purpose 
except one—the betterment of his un- 
fortunate condition.” 

Until 1914 the state owned not a single 
prison building, stockade, hospital, or 
any other equipment. All these belong- 
ed to the lessee or sublessee companies 
There is a system of state inspection, 
which seems never to have had any ef- 
fect upon the type of buildings, or to 
have been used for any real reform in 
prison practice. The whole idea of the 
camp’s local government is to get out the 
full run of turpentine or lumber; the 
previous record is always before its 
eyes. 

As thousands of pine trees lose their 
productiveness each year and are cut 
down for lumber, it is no longer profit- 
able to operate some of these camps. 
Several went out of existence when the 
four-year lease expired on January 1, 
1914. Scores of convicts -have since 
been turned back to the state or re- 
leased for some other work. 

The Florida legislature passed a law 
in the summer of 1913, the provisions 
of which are now going into effect and 
change the traditional convict system 
in some respects. A state prison farm 
is established in Bradford county. The 
law provided that on January 1, 1914, 
or as soon thereafter as possible, all 
women convicts, infirm male convicts, 
and all convicts classed as hospital sub- 
jects should be placed on this farm, “to 
be used as the Board of Commissioners 
of State Institutions may direct.” 

The bill permitted county commission- 
ers to apply on or before August 15, 
1913, for able-bodied convicts to be 
used on public roads. It required the 
counties to “guard, clothe, feed, main- 
tain, and give medical attention” to 
these convicts, and to pay the state ten 
dollars per convict per month. The 
state makes rules and regulations for 
the working of convicts by counties 
and may withdraw convicts from any 
county not living up to these rules. 

All able-bodied convicts not set apart 
for this use were directed to be leased 
to private lessees by January 1, 1914. 
These leases, limited to two years, are 
now running. The convicts cannot be 
subleased. 

The bill provided that after January 
1, 1914, all new prisoners should be 
placed on the state farm, except that 
able-bodied ones could be delivered to 
private lessees or to counties, to replace 
those whose sentences might have ex- 
pired or who might have become hos- 
pital subjects. 

There are other evidences in the meas- 


ure of a new attitude toward prisoners. 
Officers or guards guilty of “cruel or 
inhuman treatment to any convict by 
neglect or otherwise,” may be imprison- 
ed for five years or fined $5,000. A 
similar penalty may be imposed on any 
one who works a convict more than 
twelve hours a day. 

But it is to be hoped that Florida will 
not take too great pride in this begin- 
ning. There are already evidences that 
leading citizens are content with this 
step, and are inclined to resent any sug- 
gestion that Florida is not in the fore- 
front of humanitarian care for those 
who have broken her laws. No legisla- 
tion of the last thirty-two years pro- 
vides either for their learning a useful 
occupation by which they could live upon 
coming away, or for their earning in 
prison even a small sum with which to 
aid in the support of their families or 
others dependent upon them. 


The Punishment Idea 


The delegating of the state’s most im- 
portant duty and function toward its 
charges, such as their uniform care and 
preparation for future release, to sepa- 
rate units (counties) hardly relieves 
the situation. In the first place, the 
idea of reform for the prisoner—his 
preparation and development for the 
time when he shall re-enter society as a 
citizen—the idea of making him a bet- 
ter man at his release than he was when 
he became a convict, seems to be outside 
the conception of many of Florida’s 
leading citizens. The whole system 
there as elsewhere is based on the 
prisoner’s punishment rather than upon 
his reformation. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that the convict, especially the 
Negro, should be more fit when released 
than when he entered upon his sentence. 

The state has for years failed to 
realize that in placing its convicts in 


A HOLIDAY TIDBIT—SWAMP “POSSUM 
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charge of men who are in no way equip-~ 
ped mentally, temperamentally, tradi- 7 
tionally, or by special training or social © 
vision to handle them, it has done noth- — 
ing of any value to the convict. It is” 
hard to believe that sheriffs or deputy ~ 
sheriffs of the counties have any more 
sense of justice toward the convict than — 
has the turpentine or lumber camp own- 7 
er or operator. ; 


When the intelligent, educated and 
refined people of a state sanction, year 
after year, the sale of their convicts and © 
the practice of such customs as prevail — 
in some of these camps, what can one ~ 
expect from the uneducated and uncul- ~ 
tured men who, through political man- — 
euvering, achieve positions of public — 
trust and are then expected to keep in © 
the forefront of modern thought? 


And under this county lease system 
every sheriff will devise his own — 
methods of treatment and punishment. — 
In some of the counties, where road © 
vans are used when the prisoners work — 
away from their base of supplies, the ~ 
best treatment that can be offered a con- — 
vict is a punishment. Either he sleeps in © 
a tent with ball-and-chain shackled to 
his ankles or he is locked within an iron 
cage that has stood all day in a baking, 
semi-tropical sun. Men in the turpen- 
tine camp have told me they would 
rather be confined where they were than 
to try to sleep in these hideous road 
vans—commonly used in Georgia— 
packed in like sardines, with fifteen or 
twenty other men. Governor Gilchrist _ 
said that this sort of cage was worse) | 
even than an animal’s cage, for in the 
latter only one animal is compelled t 
sleep. : 

Just look through the glass walls of 
that small vial of turpentine in your 
medicine cabinet and recall the story of 
the liquid particles. See those hundreds 
of ebony faces, burnished by the sweat of 
fever and disease; the striped bodies wet 
to the waist with dead and stagnant 
waters, half-running at their tasks from 
the rising of the sun till the falling of 
night; the swollen, misshapen clubs that 
once were feet and that probably will 
never again rest within a shoe that fits; 
the prone black figure writhing under 
the biting lash of a leather thong! See 
them dance and sing, more like puppets 
than human beings! Above all, watch 
the half-dozen, blood-hungry hounds, 
beating and baying through the pine 
woods in Sunday morning pursuit! 

The mere shifting of masters, without 
a shift in the fundamental attitude to- 
ward prisoners, cannot free Florida from 
the shame of this traditional-and con- 
tinuing treatment of her prisoners. 

Does all this appeal to her as being 
the way to reform men who have com- 
mitted an error and who, after paying 
their debt to the state ten times over, 
are to be turned back into society? 
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if boys who have stolen pigeons. 


The Probation Officer at Work 


By Ffenry W. T. Aurston 


FORMER CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, CHICAGO JUVENILE COURT, TEACHER NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY, DEPARTMENT OF CHILD WELFARE 


TTO WENGIERSKI, a fiiteen- 
year-old boy, was a_ thief. 

The evidence of the book- 

keeper from the office where 
| Otto had worked, had convinced the 
| judge and even Otto himself, that he 
late received more postage 
stamps from the bookkeeper than he 


had put upon the letters he had mailed. 


Otto had not openly admitted this, but 
when the judge asked what he thought 
should be done with him, he broke out: 
“Don’t send me away, Judge. I won’t 
do it again if you'll give me another 
chance.” ‘ 

“All right,” said the judge, “I'll take 
you at your word, and give you another 
chance to make good at home. But I 
will put you under probation to Officer 
Josephson, who will come frequently to 
see you and your father and mother, 
and report to me how you are getting 
on. I expect you to talk things over 
with the officer and tell him all about 
how you came to do this. Report to him 
whenever he says. Get a new job or 
else go to school. Cut out stealing, and 
show me that you mean what you say. 
Remember, Otto, I expect to hear better 
things of you. 

“Call the next case, Mr. Clerk.” 

A bunch of boys, charged with loafing 
and shooting craps, crowds up before 
the judge, to be followed in turn by 
Then 
come girls who have kept bad company, 
girls who have stayed out all night, girls 
who have stolen bits of finery from the 
shops. Other boys from rival groups 
appear, who have fought in the streets, 
and have broken heads and windows; 
still others who have been habitually 
truant from school, have upset push 
carts, broken into candy stores and slot 
machines, stolen junk, carried off booty 
from freight cars, and so on through 
the list of juvenile offenses. 

Meantime, Officer Josephson and Otto 
go out of the court room together to 
begin their new relation of probation 
officer and probationer. Mother and 
father follow. 

The boy had been arrested on com- 
plaint of his employer. During the 
three days before his appearance before 
the judge, he had had a medical and 
physical examination by a doctor and a 
’ mental examination by a psychologist. 
His mother had been present at the men- 
tal examination and had willingly given 
many supplementary facts about her- 
self, and about the birth, infancy, health, 
schooling, etc., of the boy; but of the 
boy’s father, of the financial and other 
social problems of the family she had 


told little or nothing except that the. 


father did not live at home but that the 
boy did. 

After leaving the court room, Officer 
Josephson explained to Otto and_ his 
parents what his duties as probation of- 
ficer were, gave the boy a card which 
stated the conditions of his probation, 
made arrangements to see each of them 
alone soon at places convenient to them, 
and expressed the belief that whatever 
mistakes the boy had, made could be 
avoided in future if they would all be 
open and honest with one another, and 
all work together. 

The personal talks of the next two 
days, together with a careful reading of 
the examinations made by the doctor 
and psychologist, showed these facts 
about the boy and his family: 

That the father was lazy, given to 
sharp tricks in business, with no per- 
manent job, not allowed by the mother 
to live at home on account of question- 
able personal habits and irregularity of 
income, but fond of Otto and rather ad- 
mired by the boy for his smartness. 
Father and son often took luncheon to- 
gether and also went to movies and 
cheap theaters whenever the father had 
money. 

That the mother had taken up dress- 
making to help keep the home together 
for Otto and his sister of twelve. That 
she was given to complaints about her 
hard lot, was always hard up for money, 
took all of the six-dollar wage that Otto 
received, and continually urged him to 
try to get a job that would pay more. 

That the little girl was the pet of all 
the others and at all costs must have 
good clothes and go to school. Otto 
had more love for her than for anyone 
else. 

That Otto himself was of a bright 
mind, nervous organization, given to 
bad personal habits, and led by his 
father into bad recreational habits, as 
well as familiarized with sharp business 
practices that were as near dishonesty 
as the law would permit. The stamp 
stealing experience that brought him 
into court was not his first experience at 
petty stealing.. The others had not been 
detected. 

In short, Officer Josephson found out 
that if he was to make effectual plans 
for his care of Otto while on probation 
he must consider not only the fact of 
his repeated stealing but at least these 
other facts: 

His nervous organization and tend- 
ency to bad personal habits; 

His active mind and need of recrea- 
tion; 

His broken home and divided loyalty ; 

The questionable moral and business 
example and ideals of his father; 

The financial stress of his mother; 


His love for his sister and his strong 
desire to help her and his mother. 

The stealing was of course wrong; 
but it was more significant as a symptom 
of the physical, mental, social, economic, 
and immoral stimuli which together 
were driving him on toward repeated 
delinquent acts. 

Therefore, a good team-game between 
the probation officer and Otto and his 
family must aim not only toward the 
prevention of further actual dishonesty 
by Otto, but also toward a wholesome 
adjustment of all the underlying factors 
in his personal and family life that, un- 
less adjusted, would be likely to lead 
not only the boy but his mother and sis- 
ter into further trouble. 

Building upon the sound basis of all 
the essential facts in the case, Officer 
Josephson was able gradually not mere- 
ly to prevent Otto from further steal- 
ing but to help him build up clean per- 
sonal habits and better health, better 
balance in his recreation, sounder busi- 
ness ideals. He secured more regular 
contribution toward the family budget 
by the father; and finally, through the 
real interest in and love for Otto and 
his sister by both father and mother, he 
brought about at least a formal and eco- 
nomic restoration of the father to the 
family circle. 

Although the personal and social facts 
of importance back of each one of the 
thousands of other boys and girls who 
are brought into our juvenile courts, no 
doubt differ somewhat in every case 
from those which Officer Josephson 
found in the case of Otto, the start in 
good probation must always be made in 
practically the same way. The officer 
must find out all the important facts in 
the case; then start out on an intelligent 
constructive plan of probationary care 
that takes all these facts into considera- 
tion, keeping an open mind toward the 
discovery and use of more facts as they 
appear. 

The following questions, to which the 
answers were helpful in the probation- 
ary care of Otto, will be found useful 
in making an efficient start in the pro- 
bationary care of most boys and girls: 

What kind of a body has he? What 
are its weaknesses, abilities, appetites, 
passions and habits? 

What kind of a mind has he? 
well is it equipped? 

Who are the home and other compan- 
ions of this probationer? Whom does 
he like and whom does he dislike? Who 
holds the secret of his choices? 

What kind of work has he done and 
can he do? 


How 
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What kind of play and recreation does 
he have and what kind does he like best? 

What are his controlling ideas of 
right and wrong? 


Investment of Self 


What reasons have a probationer and 
his mother and father so to trust a pro- 
bation officer that within two days of 
their first meeting him (as in the case 
of Otto and Officer Josephson), they 
will tell him intimate personal facts 
about themselves and one another? 

In the first place, the probationer is 
just now in trouble, and if he doesn’t 
make good on probation, he will be in 
deeper trouble. The probationer knows 
this; his mother knows it; and his father 
knows it. 

In the second place, the judge, on 
whose decision the fate of the probation- 
er finally rests, has officially appointed a 
particular officer to represent the court 
in helping the probationer to make good. 

The doctor and the psychologist and 
the officer are all in the position of ex- 
pert advisers. They seem to those in 
trouble to have a certain right, as a 
physician has, to ask all the questions 
necessary to help them to understand 
what the real troubles are and how to 
help the probationer to overcome them. 

But even with such conditions in his 
favor at the start, the probation officer 
will not get further facts, will not have 
real team-work with the probationer and 
his parents in making and carrying out 
plans for the future, unless he can gain 
the genuine trust and confidence of the 
probationer. Now the personal trust 
and confidence we give another are 
based not alone on the initial conditions 
under which we meet him, but even more 
upon his own personality and his be- 
havior toward us. 

To get the complete confidence and co- 
operation of probationers and_ their 
parents, a probation officer must, there- 
fore, be ready to make any investment 
of himself that he finds to be necessary. 

For example, a man who had placed 
a boy in three homes in succession where 
he had failed to make good, was brihg- 
ing him back sullen and silent from the 
third place. The man left the boy out- 
side a suburban store at noon while he 
went in to buy some crackers and cheese 
for luncheon. When he came out the 
good citizens were trying to stop a fight 
between his boy and a resident boy who 
had picked a quarrel with him. The 
man rushed in and pushed these good 
citizens back and insisted on forming a 
ring until the boys could fight it out. 
His boy won. The townspeople were 
shocked, and inclined to believe that the 
probation officer was the guardian of 
toughs and young gunmen. 

But the boy, after he was filled up 
with crackers and cheese, burst out: 
“Gee, Mr. S., I didn’t think you really 
cared about me. But you sure were my 
friend this time, all right. I’ll do any- 
thing you say.” And he kept his word. 


He made good. He needed a real in- 
vestment of personality to secure his 
confidence. 

A fair chance to fight is perhaps not 
often the kind of investment a proba- 
tion officer needs to make in his pro- 
bationer, but as a rule he needs to make 
some investment of himself which the 
probationer will understand. Sometimes 
it is an invitation to his home, as in the 
case of a shiftless man arrested for non- 
support of his wife, whose probation of- 
ficer took him to his own table, in order 
that he might see with his own eyes 
what a nice little home a man could keep 
up on a small salary. 

Sometimes it is a visit to the boy’s 
home at night or on Sunday at the ex- 
pense of needed rest or church attend- 
ance. Sometimes it is lending money 
with a three-to-one chance of losing it. 
Sometimes it is a confession of some 
weakness of his own against which he 
has still to fight. There are a thousand 
ways to invest yourself in a person 
whose problems you understand. 

But put yourself in the place of a per- 
son in trouble and ask yourself the 
question: “Do I fully trust a stranger 
until he has in some way trusted me,— 
has put his money, his time, his reputa- 
tion, his intimate personal affairs to 
some degree in my power?” The pro- 
bation officer must win the unreserved 
confidence of his probationer. 

Show them the stupidity of lying and 
theft; don’t let them fool you, but in- 
vest yourself. 

A probation officer, aided by the doc- 
tor and the psychologist, may make an 
investigation that reveals all the handi- 
caps which beset a probationer; plans 
for overcoming these handicaps one by 
one may be perfect and the probationer 
agree to them; but unless the probation 
officer in serious cases is then ready to 
invest himself in the probationer, he will 
not count for much in what happens to 
the probationer thereafter. 

The conditions under which you can 
become a good probation officer are in- 
exorable, and one of these conditions 
was stated two thousand years ago. 
The good probation officer lays down his 
life for his probationers. 


A Team Game 


But the probation officer must not 
make the mistake of thinking that he is 
the whole thing. If he knows his par- 
ticular probationer as he ought to know 
him, he will be quick to realize situa- 
tions in which he must work not directly, 
but indirectly through some one else. 

For example, a principal of a high 
school was told at the close of the ses- 
sion on a Friday night that an over- 
grown, ill-bred, mulish boy had been so 
insolent to a woman teacher that she 
had sent him from the room with the 
statement that he could never come into 
her class again until he had apologized. 

Both teacher and principal thought he 
would never come back. But the prin- 
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cipal knew not only his pupils but their — 
homes and friends; he was ready to in- 


vest his own personality, and he was an 


artist in the use of these homes and 
friends for the good of his boys and — 


girls. 


to this school from various directions by 


He took a train at once (pupils came 


surface and steam-cars) and called upon | ||} * 


the grandmother of the boy and ex- 
plained to her the whole situation. The 
grandmother saw the girl friend of the 
boy; the girl friend saw the boy and 
got the whole story from him, and ‘on 
Monday morning the boy came back to 


school and apologized. He never knew | 


how the thing was done, but it started 
him on a different track in that school 
and in life. 


The alert and successful probation of-  ~ 


ficer must in the same way study all the 
agencies, not only personal but material, 
which are peculiarly available for each 
child under his care, and enlist these 


agencies both in the carrying out of his | 


carefully laid plans of betterment and in 
making more effectual plans. 
also study all the resources of his dis- 
trict which can be used for probationers 
in general. 


Reinterpretation 


From these general community agen- 
cies and persons, and from those which 
are available only to individuals, the 
probation officer who is an artist at his 
work will choose his most effective avail- 
able agencies day by day, to help each 
probationer, child by child, to overcome 
his particular handicap, and to feel the 
growing sense of self-respect and power 
which come to those boys and girls— 


Who for weakness, disease, and dis- 
comfort of body, begin to know what it 
is to be well; 

Who for idleness and inefficiency in 
work, begin to know the satisfaction of 
achievement ; 

Who for play and _ recreation that 
merely excite or lead to bad companion- 
ship and immorality, begin to experience 
the wholesome stimulus of competitive 
team-games and to respond to purer and 
more artistic music and plays; 

Who for ignorance and credulity, be- 
gin to feel the thrill of adventures yet 
to come through wise choice and read- 
ing of books which admit them into the 
wonderful story of what man has done 
and written down for them; 

Who really find in the probation ofh- 
cer, often for the first time in life, a 
friend who’ knows all about them and 
likes them just the same; 

Who in questions of morals and re- 
ligion first get hold of the idea that here 
is guidance and inspiration toward an 
ever larger and richer life instead of a 
mere prohibition and condemnation of 
those practices and pleasures~ which, 
even if fleeting and low, are dear to 
them. 


‘The probation officer must of course 
always try to keep his probationer from 
further wrongdoing, but he will often do 
his best by knowing his probationer 


He will - ; 
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- The Probation Officer at Work 


‘and the resources of his home and com- 
munity so well that he can keep the pro- 
_ bationer busy doing right and thus have 
less time and strength to do wrong. 

_ If the probation officer is to be a real 
substitute for the reformatory, he must 
‘aim to fill up one hundred per cent of 
| the time of his probationers in activities 
that lead them toward a larger and 
‘more efficient life. 

| To'do this for each of his boys and 
) girls one by one as each has need, the 
probation officer must know the helpful 
persons, agencies, and opportunities. of 
his district so well that he can enlist at 
any time any one or any group of them, 
for the good of the individual probation- 
er in question. And he must do this not 
in the spirit and manner of one who can 
say to one, Go, and he goeth, and to 
another, Come, and he cometh, but as 
one member of a team or co-operating 
| group, each of whom is guided by the 
same purpose: this one thing we do. 

How much is a probation officer 
worth who, in contacts with probationers 
and other social agencies in the com- 
munity, habitually says you and J but 
never we? 

What is a probation officer to do 
when the resources of his district are 
| inadequate: when homes are poverty- 
stricken, houses wretched and unsani- 
tary, the streets the only playgrounds, 
| employment opportunities largely dead- 
| end occupations, schools crowded and 
curriculum formal and _ uninteresting, 
men and women who will help few and 


EHOLD, a certain probation officer 
; went forth to his day’s work among 
his probationers, and as he met them in 
their unlovely homes, upon the streets, 
lurking in the alleys, loafing on the corn- 
ers, dodging the attendance officer and 
the policeman, selling papers, seeking for 
a new job, idly busy at messenger serv- 
ice, he found that some of the blind in- 
stinetive reachings of their natures tow- 
ard a more complete life for their bodies 
were trying to take root among the 
thorns of personal and social immorality, 
appetite and passion. And these out. 
reaching tendrils of their lives, the 
thorns were already choking. 


HE found further that other gropings 
of the life within them had stretch- 
ed out toward the stony soil of barren 
schooling, truancy, dead-end occupa- 
tions; toward idleness and inefficiency in 
‘work; and toward unsympathetic, ignor- 
ant, and base companions at home and on 
the street. And these tender new out- 
growths of their natures were being 
scorched and withered in the fierce heat 
of a demand for competitive efficiency 
in industry and citizenship, for they had 
no depth of root. 


ND still other strivings toward at 
least a semblance of life and activ- 
_ ity had struggled out upon the much fre- 


discouraged; morals and religion at a 
low ebb? In short, in a congested urban 
district where chances for wrong ac- 


tivities seem to be the rule and whole- : 


some opportunities the exception, what 
can a probation officer do? 

Such questions as these I believe are 
habitually asked by some probation of- 
ficers and occasionally asked by many 
others. What is the answer? 

In the first place, are we not inclined 
to overstate somewhat the discouraging 
conditions? Suppose you try this ex- 
periment. Study the boys and girls in 
your care one by one, listing in each 
case your best judgment as to what is 
the matter, the plan you think would be 
successful if you could carry it out, and 
a list:of all the persons and agencies 
needed to make the plana success. Then 
check off those persons and agencies in 
each case that you know are not avail- 
able. There will of course be left in 
each case those persons and agencies 
whose co-operation you at least stand 
some chance of getting. 

Often such an experiment as this 
shows a probation officer that for many 
of his probationers he has available 
more help and -helpers than he had 
thought, and this consciousness will give 
strength and courage and insight for 
better work in those cases. 

Perhaps, as a result of this process, 
you are. the one person in your com- 
munity who: réally knows better than 
anyone else the number of delinquent 


A Parable 


quented but hard paths of irreligion, 
theft, disorderly conduct, and opposition 
to law. And these the condemnation of 
public opinion, police, sheriffs, courts of 
law, jailers and hangmen were devour- 
ing. 


HEN when the probation officer saw 

the blind, groping, reaching after life 
of his probationers thus choked out 
among the thorns of appetite and immor- 
ality, scorched and withered by the sun 
of competition, in the shallow soil of in- 
efficiency, and devoured by the officers 
of the law from the well-trodden byways 
of transgression, he sought out each as- 
piring, misguided but growing tendril as 
it pushed its way out from the life of 
each of his probationers toward the 
thorns and stones and highways, and 
wisely guided it in the direction of the 
good soil of a healthy and clean body, 
regular attendance and steady progress 
in school, interesting and creative work, 
recreative and joy-giving play and com- 
panionship, better taste in dress, reading, 
music, and plays; toward a truer under- 
standing of the worth of a real friend 
and of harmony with the Infinite. 


ND behold, when these blind, grop- 


ing offshoots of activity seeking a. 


more abundant life in places where there 
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boys and girls whose delinquencies were 
in part caused and whose recovery is in 
part delayed by: 


Poor health conditions, 
homes, lack of playground; 

Truancy, lack of interest in school, 
suspension from school; 

Lack of employment; 

Lack of wholesome companions ; 

Neighborhood temptation to appetite 
and passion. 


unhappy 


If so, and there are any in your com- 
munity who have ears to hear, let them 
hear these facts of yours. If the chil- 
dren of your community are ever to gain 
the conditions that are essential to 
wholesome life it will be because those 
who know their handicaps plead their 
cause. 

It is not enough that the probation of- 
ficer knows his probationer, invests his 
own life, and co-operates with persons 
and agencies as they now are in his 
community. He has the further duty of 
becoming an advocate for the children, 
an interpreter to the citizens of the com- 
munity in which he works, of the handi- 
caps under which his boys and girls are 
fighting their battles for a self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting life. 

Out of such advocacy have grown the 
Juyenile Court Movement, the Big 
Brother and Big Sister Movements, the 
Playground Movement, the Juvenile 
Protective League Movement, and many 
others. The probation officer has a mes- 
sage for his community; it is his duty, 
his opportunity to find his voice. 


was no life, were thus guided to a good 
soil, they began to grow and to store up 
health, intelligence, efficiency in work, 
joy in play, respect for law and recog- 
nition of duty, and to give promise of 
self-supporting and self-respecting citi- 
zenship—some thirty, some sixty, and 
some an hundred fold. 


ND the probation officer, as late at 
night he daily lays his tired head 
upon his pillow, feels in his heart that 
his labor has not been in vain; and he 
breathes a prayer that on each coming 
day his eye may be keener to see the 
weak, straggling, misguided beginnings 
of life among his probationers and his 
hand quicker and more skilful to guide 
them toward places where the soil is 
good, so that they can take root. 


ND at the close of the prayer, the 
persistent, aching, overwhelming 
burden of his heart finds voice in a great 
cry: 
“And Lord, if it please Thee to hear us, 
help me and my fellow-citizens of this 
town in the days that are soon to come to 
pluck up more of the thorns, to clear away 
more of the stones, to plough deeper, har- 
row longer, and to fertilize with a more 
generous hand, that straightway there may 
be good soil enough hereabouts to go 
around among all my probationers!” 


[This article is also printed by the New 
York School of Philanthropy, Social Stud- 
ies No. 3. Price 5 cents.] 
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HAN Karl Bit- 
ter, the sculptor 
who was fatal- 
ly injured by a 
recklessly driv- 
en automobile on the night 
of Friday, April 9, there was 
no more loyal American, 1o 
more devout believer in 
democratic institutions and 
their glorious future. 


KARL BITTER 


AMERICAN 


AN APPRECIATION 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 
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such obvious talent that }| 
within a year the barriers 
fell before him. At twenty- 
one, by means of the bronze 
door competition for Trinity © 
Church, he achieved instant 
fame and what was more — 
valuable, the friendship of — 
William Morris Hunt, who 

quickly saw that this boy 
from abroad could dream 


Himself Austrian born, 
there were early manifesta- 
tions within him of a spirit 
too free and too impatient of 
fetters to be content with the 
atmosphere of the empire of 
Kaiser Josef. As a boy at 
the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Vienna, where he at once 
showed his rare artistic tal- 
ent, he also evidenced -de- 
cided leanings toward free- 
dom of speech in matters 
political. For some reason 
or other, European universi- 
ties have far more frequent- 
ly than our own been the 
breeding places of liberal- 
ism; and Karl Bitter was. 
one of those students who 
think for themselves and 
talk well on their feet. This 
he did until the day for his 
military service came, and at 
nineteen he was drawn into 
the army. 

Not for one, but for three 
long years was he to wear 
the Kaiser’s uniform  be- 
cause, in those days, the 
graduates of the Fine Arts 
Academy were not as now 
permitted, like the graduates 
of gymnasia, to serve one 
year only on passing a given 
examination. That rankled 
deeply with Bitter, first be- 
cause it placed him on a par 
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dreams and visualize them, 
and then embody them in 
stone or in bronze. 


Thereafter, Bitter’s” rise 
was steady and rapid. At — 
forty he was chosen presi- 
dent of the National Sculp- 
tors’ Society; his death at 
forty-seven found him hold- 
ing this honorable position 
for the second time, and 
with it an admitted place in 
the very front rank of his 
art. 


During these years he ex- 
panded visibly and so did his 
Americanism. He would 
have been an artist had he 
stayed in the Austria that he’ 
loved—never more so than in 
these days of her dire mis- 
fortune—but he would never 
have been so great an artist 
as he became here. Like 
some of our Teuton political 
refugees, Carl Schurz, and 
Abraham Jacobi, he reacted 
in a wonderful way to our 
democratic institutions. Na-, 
tive-born citizens, it often 
seems, come by the priv- 
ileges of American life too 
easily to appreciate them to 
the fullest degree. At least, 
some of those who have sac- 
rificed and suffered to ob- 
tain them value those bless- 
ings.more highly than those 


with the unlettered peasants 
of the empire; and secondly, 
because the abiding passion of his art 
would not be denied for three of the 
best and most formative years of his 
youth, 

In addition, he came under the influ- 
ence of one of those unhappy products 
of continental militarism, the overbear- 
ing officer who, fortified by authority, 
is in a position to make life unbearable 
for any soldier he dislikes. The superb 
young private Bitter—for the sculptor 
was a man of magnificent physique and 
compelling personality—bore as best he 
could the maddening humiliations of this 
malicious and mean-spirited lieutenant, 
until one day his captain sent for him 
and after voluntarily giving him a brief 
furlough said significantly: “I suppose, 
Private Bitter, when this is up we shall 
not see you again.” 

The suggestion was a startling one, 
but Bitter took it and fled into Germany. 


Being a fugitive, he was not allowed to 
set foot in Austria again until, at the 
height of his fame and powers, he re- 
ceived the royal pardon, as well as a 
royal reception from the friends of his 
youth on his return to Vienna. Years 
later when the selfsame, unworthy lieu- 
tenant applied to him at his studio in 
New York, not knowing that this was 
the abused private, Bitter showed his 
Christian spirit by taking him in, cloth- 
ing him and employing him as his serv- 
ant for a period of two years,—a hu- 
man incident that would hardly be be- 
lieved if it appeared in a novel. 

So to conscription America owed this 
gifted and useful citizen as it has many 
another. Bitter, too, had to work with 
his hands as an artisan when first he 
landed; but his apprenticeship to pov- 
erty was brief, for he dignified the sim- 
ple labor he undertook and brought to it 


. 


to whom they come as a 
matter of course. 

Of the former, Bitter was one. He 
was a born democrat for all that he was 
so aristocratic in bearing, and his na- 
ture was fineness personified. He was a 
democrat because he had full faith in the 
people. Free himself in thought, in 
speech, in religion, in his art, he natural- 
ly recognized more and more the right 
of others to be free—with which came a 
profound sense of his responsibilities as 
a citizen—and of the obligations of his 
talent. He recognized to the full his 
duties to his scholars and assistants, to 
his colleagues in the fine arts, to his city 
and to the country of his adoption. He 
had moreover a complete belief in the 
art future of this democracy, and was as 
certain as anybody could be that the 
American people have a great réle to 
play in the development of art. 

Of this he was the more convinced as 
his opportunitiés drew him more and 
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The fragment on the cover and the complete 
piece from which it is taken—the Henry Villard 
memorial at Sleepy Hollow shown here—were in 
a sense a foreshadowing of the tragic accident 
last month in New York which cut off the sculp- 
tor in his prime. A symbolic figure of the strong 
man who, having forged great things on the anvil 


of life, rests. 


STATUE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Unveiled last month at the University cf Virginia. The gift of Charles R. Crane. 
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MEMORIAL TO CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL TO JAMES B. ANGELL 
Overlooking Morningside Park, New York University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Representative of the men and women who in the mid-century Representative of the men and women of New England who car- 
brought strength and spirit from the nations of western Europe to ried the fires of education and humanity westward in our national 
the New World. development. 


PANEL FROM THE SCHURZ MEMORIAL 


Liberty and enlightenment leading the newly arrived to freedom 


and the pursuit of knowledge. pt 
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more to the middle-western.cities. His 
extraordinarily quick and searching per- 
ceptions, the deep study he gave to 
everything relating to a subject, made it 
easy for him to look below an unde- 
veloped surface and see the promise of 
what lay beneath. Cleveland, Madison, 
and latterly, Indianapolis, all made their 
profound impression upon him, and 
‘brought him fresh inspiration. Indeed, 
his hand, when tragically stayed, had 
already been set to a task which appealed 
mightily to him—the development and 
beautification with a fountain, of one 
of the greatest squares in Indianapolis, 
his purpose being to make it a center for 
child life. 

' The civic and the child ideal in this 
appealed deeply to him, for he never for- 
got the social or the educative values 
of his art. Like the true artist and big 
man he was, the thing that he always 
forgot to put forward was,—the artist 
himself. When the commission was 
given Lim for the Sigel and Schurz 
statues, he spent days and days walk- 
ing about New York searching for sites 
and in both cases chose himself those 
that were finally selected. Then he 
worked on his problem as every sculp- 
tor ought to but many a one does not,— 
with a complete feeling for the respon- 
sibility he assumed thereby to give the 
municipality something suited to its life 
and in accordance with the best concep- 
tion of what its art policy should be, not 
-only for the present but for the far dis- 
tant future. 

One of his last acts was to send a let- 
ter to the president of the board of al- 
dermen urging that Mr. McAneny’s com- 
mission on a city plan reserve at once 
_all available sites for monuments and 
classify them as A, B and C sites, re- 
serving the better places for the really 
great works of art of the future. He 
was a most useful member of the art 
commission; certainly no one more glad- 
ly accepted appointment thereto or sery- 
ed more conscientiously, with a keener 
sense that it was a trusteeship of the peo- 
ple. Something of this will undoubtedly 
be brought out at the memorial meeting 
to be held in his honor under the aus- 
pices of the Art Commission Associates, 
the National Sculptors’ Society and 
other organizations, at the Ethical Cul- 
ture Meeting Hall in New York on May 
5 


One of the most amazing and gratify- 
ing things about Bitter’s career is, per- 
haps, the quick public recognition of the 
way he took into his heart the ideals of 
the American people and their institu- 
tions. It is certainly astounding to re- 
call that when Dewey returned from his 
Manila bay victory, Bitter was but thir- 
' ty-one; yet this Austrian, who had then 
been but eleven or twelve years in the 
country, was chosen to superintend the 
building of the Dewey arch to commem- 
orate the triumph of American arms in 
the East. 

Of this arch it has been said that it 


was too. great and too beautiful for the 
victory it commemorated. Certainly it 
was one of the finest works of art of 
our day, and to its superintending Bitter 
gave weeks of inspired labor,—of 
course, a labor of love. Those who re- 
call the group he himself contributed, 
not only recall with deep satisfaction the 
virile gun crew grouped around a quick 
firer and its shield, each instinct with 
extraordinary life and vitality; but they 
also carried away a lasting impression 
that it typified in a rare way the spirit 
of duty and of daring of the American 
sailor. 

When he planned for the competition 
for the soldiers’ monument at Albany, 
a design so original and powerful as to 
make its failure of acceptance inex- 
plicable to this day, he showed his feel- 
ing for social values. He planned not 
for the conventional shaft; but for sev- 
eral groups in a rare landscape effect 
which would have made of it an extra- 
ordinary civic feature» His idea was 
that the groups should not as usual per- 
sonify the spic and span, immaculate 
soldier as he may have looked on parade 
before fighting, but the return to peace- 
ful pursuits of surviving, war-torn 
veterans. Thus, one group typified the 
soldier-farmer, the soldier-clerk and the 
soldier-artisan bringing home __ their 
wounded comrades; another represented 
the waiting mothers and children, some 
recognizing their beloved ones in the re- 
turning groups, and others finding them 
not—the only monument socializing the 
meaning of war, of which the writer 
knows. 

But even greater tasks of interpreting 
American life than the Dewey arch came 
to this “foreigner.” At three great ex- 
positions, those at Buffalo, at St. Louis 
and at San Francisco, he was asked to 
take complete charge of the sculpture. 
For the sculptural work at Buffalo the 
sum of only $30,000 had been provided ; 
after the directors had engaged Karl 
Bitter, had come face to face with his 
enthusiasm and energy, and had seen 
his vision of what sculpture could do 
for their exposition, the appropriation 
was promptly raised to $200,000. Those 
with whom he became associated at these 
expositions remained his fast friends and 
his ardent admirers, as their published 
telegrams of condolence testify. 

Although he contributed no single 
group to the present Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, the sculptural plan is his own, 
—a passing monument to the breadth 


and the artistry of the man which it is 
to be hoped some of thousands who ad- 
mire will remember as long as the 
hearts of his friends will be torn by the 
thought that this was to be the last of 
his great national services. One wishes 
that they might at least be told how Bit- 
ter believed in the union of architecture 
and sculpture and the art of landscape 
decoration; how he felt with all his 
heart that sculpture should express the 
highest ideals of personal and national 
life; that art should interpret the spirit 
of an age rather than the vagaries of 
the moment; and that no man should 
seek to interpret that spirit until he had 
fairly soaked himself in the life, the 
legends and the personalities of the 
time in which he dealt. 


Above all, Bitter’s life teaches the 
doctrine that the artist must ever be 
honest with himself and his work. Not 
in the days of his extreme poverty could 
he be bought to do an unworthy piece 
of work for the sake of money, or pres- 
tige, or influence. One commission, the 
statue of Senator Quay in the Capitol at 
Harrisburg, he accepted without realiz- 
ing the character of the man and _ his 
political record. It is one of the least 
satisfactory productions of. his hands, 
but it is honest, because there is no ef- 
fort at flattery or idealization. There is 
nothing in the figure to make any man 
think of Quay as a great or noble lead- 
er. 

When it came to the memorial at 
Tuskegee for William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
and the gift of the friends of Robert C. 
Ogden to him of that exquisite medal- 
lion illustrated on another page, as well 
as the panels of the Schurz monument, 
the artist’s keen understanding of our 
great race problems, and the poetry in 
him, both appear. As for the statues of 
Jefferson and Hamilton, and particular- 
ly the group of three figures in the 
signing of the Louisiana Purchase 
treaty, and the group typifying the win- 
ning of the West, his rare artistry 
speaks for itself. They illustrate his 
steadily growing power as an interpre- 
ter of American history. 

And how great was the promise for 
the years to come—a promise now so 
sadly and so needlessly ended! 

In paying to Karl Bitter the tribute he 
so richly earned, we should recall that 
there are those among us who say that 
the time has passed when this country 
should be the haven of refuge for such 
spirits as this—that we should put up the 
bars against all who like himself would 
find their way to the clear, inspiring at- 
mosphere of “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” Surely the 
gain that has come to this country from 
Bitter’s life alone, ought to hush’ 'the 
voices that would speak such treason 
against the spirit of our institutions and 


- the holiest tradition of our nation, that 


as a nation is so greatly in this Austro- 
American’s debt ! 
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nations. Those who would make war 
may be thwarted time after time. If 
they succeed a_ single time out of a 


dozen, they have made their point. The 
friends of peace must win at each crisis. 
To lose in a single skirmish is fatal. 
And it is for this reason that a single 
new weapon, the ultimatum, has caused 
the present wreck of European civiliza- 
tion. 

No amount of armament, large or 
small, ever made for peace. It may 
make for victory. It may save defeat 
from being utter rout. All war is de- 
feat, in two senses at least. It is “the 
failure of human wisdom” and its evil 
results outweigh any positive gains, 


The American Sailor a Free Man 
By Robert M. La Follette 


NE morning in December, 1909, 
there came into my office in 
the Capitol building, a tall, 
bony, slightly stooped man, 

with a face bespeaking superior intelli- 
gence and lofty character. It was An- 
drew Furuseth. 

He wanted to interest me in the cause 
of the American sailor. He was a sailor 
himself, he said, and he wanted to “be 
free.’ I did not know what he meant. 
[ questioned him. Surely there were no 
slaves under the American flag. Bonds- 
men there were,—but Lincoln changed 
all that. And it had been written in the 
amended constitution. 

“Yes,” he said, “but not for the sailor. 
All other men are free. But when the 
amendments were framed, they passed 
us by. The sailor was forgotten.” 

I asked him to tell me about it. Sit- 
ting on the edge of the chair, his bod¥ 
thrust forward, a great soul speaking 
through his face, the set purpose of his 
life shining in his eyes, he told me the 
story of the sailor’s wrongs. He said 
little of himself, excepting as I drew 
him on to speak of the long, long strug- 
gle of which he was the beginning, and 
is now finally the end. He spoke with a 
strong Scandinavian accent, but with re- 
markable facility of expression, force 
and discrimination. 

He knew the maritime law of every 
country; the social condition, the wage 
level, the economic life of every sea- 
faring nation. He was master of his 
subject. His mind worked with the pre- 
cision of a Corliss engine. He was 
logical, rugged, terse, quaint, and fervid 
with conviction. 

Born in Norway, the call of the sea 
came to him as a lad of sixteen. He 
stood upon the cliffs and looked out upon 
the infinite. The life of the sailor, like 
the ocean, must be wide and free. He 


financial, social, or political, to any na- 
tion as a whole. “War between civilized 
nations,’ says Arthur Noyes, “is as in- 
sane as it is foul and evil.” 

Elihu Root and Admiral Winslow, in 
different words, have expressed this 
great truth. There is no dispute so triv- 
ial that nations will not fight for it, if 
they want to fight. There is no dispute 
so far-reaching that it cannot be honor- 
ably and peacefully adjusted, if nations 
mean to be just and fair. 

It is said that a certain amount of al- 
cohol may be useful as food, while all in 
excess of it is poison to the system. In 
like fashion a certain amount of armed 


‘force may be useful even in a democracy. 


I. The Man 


7 HE persistence and sheer 

- moral power to carry convic- 
tion possessed by Andrew Furu- 
seth; the backing of the labor 
group in Congress and throughout 
the country—for the seamen have 
few votes; the activity of the Con- 
sumers League, and the leadership 
of the senator from Wisconsin 
were the four factors, more than 
any others, which saw the sea- 
men's bill enacted into law this 
winter. 


T: HE SURVEY brought out the 

need for such legislation in a 
series of articles during the sum- 
mer of 1912 by George McPherson 
Hunter, of the Seamen's Institute, 
which showed—before the great 
disasters claimed public attention 
—how we have failed m safety 
and labor legislation to keep 
abreast of the evolution from satls 
to steam. 


W E are indebted to Senator 

“ La Follette for the oppor- 
tunity to reproduce here from the 
current issue of La Follette’s 
Magazine excerpts from an in- 
terpretation of the new law by its 
foremost champion and Senator 
La Follette’s tribute to the Norse- 
man who won him to the cause of 
the sea.—EpiTor. 


felt its mysterious spell. He would be a 
“free seaman,’ with all the world an 
open door. New thoughts were stirring 
within him. He sailed away, thrilled 
with the idea that his was to be a free 
man’s work. 

His dream was shattered early by the 
hard realities of life before the mast. 
First in the boats of Norway and later 
on the decks of the merchant marine of 
every great maritime nation he served as 


. 


‘of the seamen. 
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But just as all unassimilated excess o 
alcohol is poison to the body, so all u 
assimilated excess of militarism is poi 
on to the state. = 

The condition of Europe is the result) |}! 
of such excess. It is the business of”) 
statesmanship in Europe to see that such 
poisoning shall not occur again. 
the business of American statesmanship 
to find out for ourselves the line of) 
safety and to hold to that line. Militar-7 |), 
ism existing for its own sake, is a 
poison to society. Its place in the de |)’ 
mocracy is the minimum consistent with” 
safety. It may be that we have not ex- | 
ceeded this minimum, but we have ce 
tainly never fallen below it. 


n 
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a seaman, and everywhere conditions © | 
were the same. He found himself a |} 
¢gommon chattel! He was owned by the || 
master of the ship! 
“I saw men abused,” he said, “beaten 
into insensibility. I saw sailors try to — 
escape from brutal masters, and from 
unseaworthy vessels upon which they © 
had been lured to serve. I saw them © 
hunted down and thrown into the ship’s — 
hold in chains. I know the bitterness of — 
it all from experience.” ‘¢ 
He had seen overinsured and under ~ 
manned ships go down at sea, with ap- 
palling loss of human life, all because 
greedy owners would not furnish skilled | 
4 


seamen to sail them, or provide life- 
boats for passengers and crew. 

He had witnessed the blighting effects 
of the worldwide shipping trust upon the 
sea power of the white race. To swell 
its enormous dividends, he had seen this 
great monopoly supplant white sailors 
with the low-wage, cheaply fed Orientals, 
until they swarm the merchant marine © 
of every maritime nation. And he had — 
measured with the judgment of real — 
statesmanship the future peril to Chris- — 
tian civilization as the sea power slowly | 
but surely passes to the Oriental races. _ 

He would not submit to slavery. He — 
could not abandon his beloved sea call- 
ing. His great spirit asserted itself. He 
studied the history of the sea. He found 
that there had been a time when the sea- 
men of the northern countries were free 
men; now they were bondmen. He © 
sought the source of it all. He found © 
it in the cruel statutes of privilege, en- — 
acted at the behest and for the benefit 
of the ship-owners. These laws made 
the master of the ship absolute master 
The wrong to be up- 
rooted was firmly embodied in the law 
and wrought into the traditions and life 
of all civilized nations. He had arrayed 
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against him the powerful influence of 
chose who owned the ships and were 
masters of the sea; behind them was the 
prejudice and public opinion of the 
world regarding the status of the sea- 
men. 

With unerring judgment, Furuseth 
selected the United States as his battle- 
ground. He wisely chose the Pacific 
coast as the place to begin the work. 
| There were fewer ports on the Pacific 
coast. It was easier to organize. The 
influence of the international shipping 
) trust was less potential there than upon 
>the Atlantic coast. 

) Furuseth did not underestimate the 
magnitude of the undertaking. He re- 
vealed his purpose to the seamen. His 
task appeared hopeless to the body of 
‘the men. Few had faith in success. 
Their organization was limited in mem- 
~ bership. It was limited in means. They 
could make no appeal to the press. The 
shipowners were power ful,—powerful 
with commercial bodies, powerful with 
the newspapers through their advertis- 
ing, powerful with politicians and pub- 
lic officials through combinations with 
railroads and allied interests. But 
Furuseth was undaunted. He believed 
that there were aspects which, if prop- 
erly presented, would enlist the support 
of broad-minded men and women of the 
United States and of Europe. 

Fifteen years before he had brought 
his cause to Washington. He had 
lived with it,—waking and sleeping. In 
the corridors of the Capitol, in the com- 
mittee rooms of Congress, about the 
hotels and on the streets of Washington, 
wherever he went, he carried his appeal 
for freedom. With rare insight he 
_+ knew when to speak, when to be silent. 

But his whole personality was articulate 

with the cry for justice that would not 

be denied. 

In all the years of this historic strug- 
gle for human liberty, which finally 
culminated with President Wilson’s sign- 
ing of the seamen’s law, March 4, 1915. 
Andrew Furuseth was the one man who 
had the faith, the vision, and the cour- 
age necessary to sustain the contest. He 
launched the movement. He kept it 
afloat. Every moment of the twenty- 
one years he was at the helm. Through 
legislative storms and calms, over the 
sunken reefs of privilege, across every 
treacherous shoal and past all dangers. 
he held his cause true to its course and 
brought it safely into port. aes 

Aiter the bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent, in conversation with Furuseth one 
day, I touched upon his future. “When 
you can no longer work, what provision 

‘have you for old age?” I asked. “How 
much have you been able to lay up 
against failing power?” His keen eye 
mellowed, and a placid contemplative ex- 
pression smoothed out the seams of his 
weather-beaten face as he said, “When 
my work is finished, I hope to be finish- 
ed. J have no provision against old age: 
and I shall borrow no fears from time.” 
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ANDREW FURUSETH 


Courtesy La Follette’s Magazine 


It remained for La Follette’s Magazine for April to bring out this, the first photo- 
graph of the Norse sea-leader ever published. 


II. The Law 


HE act to promote the welfare 

of American seamen and safe- 

ty of life at sea, approved by 

President Wilson on March 4, 
makes America sacred soil and the thir- 
teenth amendment 
of refuge for the seamen of the world. 
It has taken a twenty-one-year struggle 
to accomplish this result. 

The law makes the sailor a free man. 

It standardizes his skill. 

It limits the number of hours of con- 
tinuous service. 

It provides better conditions of living 
for him on shipboard,—more food, more 
water, more light and air, larger and 
more sanitary sleeping and living space, 
and a hospital section separate and apart 
from that portion of the vessel in which 
the sailors must sleep and eat. 

While the law does not completely 
safeguard the public interest, it is a 
great advance in the right direction. 
Furthermore, it substitutes enforceable 
statutes for the rules and regulations 


finally a covenant, 


of an inspection service which are more 
often disregarded than observed. 

It requires every vessel leaving an 
American port for a foreign country to 
carry life-boats sufficient to accommodate 
at least 75 per cent of all on board, and 
to carry life-rafts for the remaining 25 
per cent. Formerly the number of life- 
boats required to be carried by ocean 
liners was committed to the discretion 
of the Inspection Service, which has had 
less consideration for public safety than 
for the interests of the steamship com- 
panies. It was my contention from the 
beginning that there should be life-boats 
for all, and the Senate adopted the 
amendment I offered to that end. 

But the influence of the ship-owners 
was strong enough in the House to re- 
duce the number of life-boats to 75 per 
cent; 25 per cent of the passengers must 
resort to life-rafts in the event of dis- 
aster. Life-rafts in mid-ocean would 
serve only temporarily to keep afloat the 
people so unfortunate as to be depend- 
ent upon them; they would inevitably 


[Continued on page 125, | 


HE main artery of travel be- 
tween Pennsylvania’s two great 


centers of population on her 

eastern and her western border 
flows, soon after it leaves Philadelphia, 
through a rich and lovely valley which 
scarcely needs official figures to estab- 
lish as the most prosperous farming 
section in the United States. About 
forty miles from Philadelphia the val- 
ley halts, gutted out by a cross-section 
into a deep hollow. To the traveler in 
the train speeding high above steeples 
and chimneys, the low-lying town sends 
up the glare and ruddy haze of furnaces 
and the metallic roar which has won for 
it the nickname of “Little Pittsburgh.” 

One half of the men in this town 
work by night; the other half, by day. 
Of the work done in the town, 77 per 
cent is unskilled labor; 17 per cent is 
skilled; and 6 per cent is of a mercan- 
tile or commercial nature. The domin- 
ant industry heralds itself afar by that 
red glow in the night sky. Seven large 
companies control the iron and steel in- 
dustry of the place. 

Fifteen years ago a group of Polish 
and Slavic immigrants were brought in 
to work in the mills. Today one-fifth 
of the 12,000 inhabitants of the town and 
its environs are of foreign origin,—one- 
half, of foreign birth—led in numbers 
by the Russians and Italians. 

In the latter part of the year 1914, a 
careful study of this alien population 
was made by J. I. Hoffman, the secre- 
tary of the local Y. M. C. A. He found 
that for every alien woman, there were 
about five alien men, and two children. 
This could mean only one thing,—that 
although largely a permanent element, 
this foreign group were not home-keep- 
ers. In fact, a survey of 375 houses 
occupied by aliens revealed that only 18 
per cent of these houses were wholly 
free from boarders; that as many as 
eighteen or twenty men boarded in a 
single house, the general average being 
six. The occasional woman did all the 
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IN FRANKLIN’S 
FOOTSTEPS 


By 


Florence L.. Sanville 


cooking for the boarders, who, in turn, 
provided their own food and paid her 
for her work. 

About one-third of the houses were 
built in solid blocks of twenty or more. 
In one section, familiarly known as the 
“Eighties,” from its original blocks of 
80 houses (now doubled in capacity to 
contain 160), all of the same pattern, 
live Negroes and Italians for the most 
part, with Syrians, Greeks and Poles as 
less numerous neighbors. 

Another 30 per cent of the houses 
are built in pairs and represent a better 
type. The remaining third offer a wide 
variety, from a converted carriage fac- 
tory and an abandoned grist-mill, to 
wooden shanties and comfortable homes. 
A large proportion of the homes are 
owned by the steel companies or their 
officials. 

The health record of this little indus- 
trial section scooped out of a farming 
valley, speaks through its official death- 
rate: 24.9 per 1,000 (for native and for- 
eign) in 1907, and in 1911, 10.6 per 
1,000. In Pennsylvania, the general 
death-rate is 14.3 in each 1,000 native 
population and 22.6 per cent among the 
foreign-born. Nature has done her best 
to build healthy human beings in this 
region, for abundant fresh air filters 
from the surrounding hills. But the hu- 
man ignorance which offsets her efforts, 
is evidenced by a scene which Mr. Hoff- 
man describes: “A stream flowed in 
front of a block of houses, merely a 


‘to mere villages. 
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brook which one could jump across with — 
At an upper point of the || 
stream a woman was washing clothes; — 
below her, a man was washing his feet; | 


a little effort. 


ing his face.” 


the stream you would find some one — 
drawing a jug of drinking-water for a 


family ! 


The educational standards of these 
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alien residents appear in the illiteracy {| 


percentage among them. 


This ranges 


from 54 per cent among Italians and |‘ 
Syrians to 23 per cent among Greeks. | 


To remedy this condition, two. classes — 


were established for instruction in Eng- 


lish and were attended by twenty men. ~ 
A certain amount of educational and so- — 
also by the © 
Young Men’s and the Young Women’s ~ 
Christian Associations and by a mission — 


cial influence is exerted 


conducted by one of the steel companies. 


This seems to represent the sum of na- 3 
tive endeavor to fit the alien group into | 


American conditions. 

Throughout the breadth of Pennsyl- 
vania are scattered replicas of Coates- 
ville, sometimes enlarged to second-or 
third-class cities, sometimes contracted 
The very character- 
istics which emphasize the need of child 
labor reform and workmen’s compensa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, serve also to mag- 
nify the state’s immigration problem. 
The same variety of occupation which 
calls for twice as many children as any 
other state in the Union, diversifies the 
call upon alien labor. The same group 
of tonnage industries that account for 
the largest proportion of deaths and in- 
juries to Pennsylvania’s workers, use 
alien muscle in coal-mine, blast-furnace 
and steel-mill. 

Hence it is that the Coatesvilles are 
formed in all sizes and with every kind 
of national and industrial ingredient, 
trailing along the narrow anthracite belt 
of the east and northeast; radiating from 
Pittsburgh on the western fringe of the 
state, and from Philadelphia on the east- 
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ern; grouped in the broad bituminous 
coal-fields of the southwest; dotted here, 
there, everywhere, as large towns, vil- 
lages or small cities—Allentown, Johns- 
town, Reading, Chester, Bethlehem— 
with alien elements varying from 7 or 
10 per cent to 25 per cent of the total 
| population. 

' The first ripple of this immigration 
| tide came up the Delaware river in the 
year 1643 bringing a group of Swedes 
/to Tinicum, slightly below the present 
| Philadelphia. The picturesque Old 
' Swedes Church still stands in the lower 
part of the city, a monument to the 
| piety of these first aliens. The white 
| Population of Pennsylvania 230 years 
| ago, was 100 per cent alien—composed 
chiefly of a mixture of German, Dutch, 
English, Scotch-Irish and Welsh immi- 
grants. No especial change in the char- 
acter of immigration occurred during 
' the first half of the nineteenth century. 
But at its midway point the discovery of 
coal and its application in industry 
created a new order. 

This impetus to industry, following the 
_ Civil War, began the crystallization of 
commercial wealth and industrial power. 
| Companies, formed to capitalize Pennsyl- 
vania’s great resources, were bidding for 
new supplies of labor; and the sources 
of these were discovered in the hitherto 
untouched countries of eastern and 
southern Europe. First came the Poles, 
Lithuanians and Slovaks in 1875, fol- 
lowed in the eighties by Italians, Rus- 
sians, Magyars and Croatians. Steam- 
ship companies, scenting prosperity, did 
their part to advertise the new world of 
fortune through the remoter corners of 
Europe. 

Over the length and breadth of Penn- 
sylvania these new nationalities have 
crowded, edging the native miners up to 
the northern point of the anthracite coal- 
fields; filling the iron and steel-mills 
with over 100,000 laborers,—and creat- 
ing the Coatesvilles of the state. 

There is no inherent reason why com- 
munities composed of these newer kinds 
of immigrants should represent evil con- 
ditions. The fact that different blood is 
pouring into the veins of the state should 
create no greater disturbance now than 
has the influx which steadily built up 
the present organism since the coming 
of the Swedes in 1643. But social values 
have changed. The newly arrived im- 
migrant is now relegated to his particu- 
lar group when he lands, and that group 
by common consent lies at the bottom of 
the established social scale. No means 
have been taken by the state to supply 
artificially the sources of independent 
initiative and community spirit which, 
automatically appearing in the alien of 
a century ago, fitted him at once into the 
whole order. 

Under the act which created the new 
Department of Labor and Industry in 
Pennsylvania (1913), a bureau of sta- 
tistics and information was charged 
with the duty of inquiring into these 
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conditions. This duty has been dis- 
charged. But the state has stopped 
short of giving to the department the 
power to initiate remedial policies. In 
its recently issued report, the depart- 
ment explicitly asks for this power, set- 
ting forth as its justification the need 
established by its investigations. 

The great facts of immigration in 
Pennsylvania group about her dominant 
industries. In 1914, the Department of 
Labor and Industry sent inquiries to 
18,000 companies and firms in the state, 
to ascertain the present number of alien 
employes. Of the 13,023 reporting, 12,- 
960 replied that they employed 331,888 
workers of foreign origin. 

To this great extent is Pennsylvania 
indebted to alien brawn and muscle for 
the unlocking of her treasures, but 
injection of so large a proportion of 
ready-made labor into the industries 
of the state naturally disturbs greatly 
the balance of employment opportuni- 
ties. The Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, in an effort to secure data on 
the problem of unemployment, so pierc- 
ing in its sting during the past winter, 
circularized 1,800 plants having over 100 
employes, to determine the fluctuation 
in their force. 

The questions covered the various as- 
pects of fluctuation, such as the mini- 
mum and maximum numbers employed 
between certain periods, at certain 
dates, and for maximum and normal 
production. The replies received from 
1,000 companies and firms established 
the fact that the metal trades recorded 
the greatest amount of displacement, 75,- 
664 men being thrown out of work from 
285 plants between June, 1913 and June, 
1914. In a total of seventeen trades, 
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there were 125,723 workers thrown out 
in this period. 

Although there has been on the statute 
books of Pennsylvania since 1907, an act 
to regulate and license private employ- 
ment agencies in cities of the first and 
second class, unlicensed agencies were 
discovered in every city of these classes 
in the state. A circular letter, more- 
over, to the mayors of towns exceeding 
5,000 population, excluding the above 
cities, revealed that no system of 
regulation was in force and that the 
authorities were unaware of the ex- 
istence of the agencies. During the 
year, 195 private employment exchanges 
were listed, 49 of which were practically 
labor agents or padroni. Less than half 
of these held licenses. The ten labor 
agencies which supply the largest num- 
ber of workers to the railroads of Penn- 
sylvania were among those unsupervised, 
and yet they included the padroni who 
are solely responsible for the food and 
shelter of hundreds of men who are 
helplessly dependent upon them. 

The forces at work making immigrants 
into Pennsylvanians have been tested by ° 
the Department of Labor and Industry 
in seventy communities by a series of 
surveys conducted in nine cities of the 
first, second and third classes, and in 
sixty-one boroughs and townships. 

As might be expected, a very wide 
range was represented in these com- 
munities in housing and in physical en- 
vironment and social opportunities. In- 
dustrially, they fall naturally into three 
groups: mining towns, iron and steel 
manufacturing towns and cities with 
diversified industries. 

Nothing more desolate can be im- 
agined than the average mining town 


TWO SCENES IN 


COATESVILLE 
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which has sprouted at the foot of the 
culm-heaps of the coal regions. Two 
summers spent in these towns as a fac- 
tory worker, some years ago, convinced 
the writer that mind and spirit no less 
than faces and hands of the dwellers 
in these places, are dimmed and ob- 
scured by the implacable, all-pervasive 
coal-dust. 

Shenandoah, for example, in the heart 
of the anthracite belt, is a borough of 
about 26,000 inhabitants of whom 21,000 
are foreign born or of foreign and mixed 
parentage. Russians lead the popula- 
tion, followed in order by Austrians, 
Germans and Italians. A large propor- 
tion of its population is crowded into 
two of the five wards. Congestion is 
the curse of Shenandoah—with its con- 
stricted area of two and one-half by two 
and one-quarter miles. But the land is 
held by the two dominant coal com- 
panies, and they turn a deaf ear to all 
pleas to sell or lease more land. 

In nearly all the wards, company 
houses are in evidence. In one of the 
more congested sections, the houses are 
crowded along a creek with their out- 
side toilets overhanging the water. Each 
rainstorm backs the filthy water into the 
yards, almost up to the kitchen doors. 
Four or five families share a yard and 
clothes-line privileges. The toilets are 
unique in consisting of two stories, a 
plank leading from the second story of 
each house to the corresponding toilet. 
The death-roll of Shenandoah as record- 
ed in the last report of the state Board 
of Health for the year 1911 was 506 per- 
sons. This, in a population of 25,774, 
establishes a mortality of 19.6 per 1,000. 

Another and smaller mining commun- 
ity, where the company does things on 
a different basis, affords a contrast. 
Clean and freshly painted houses, with a 
drainage system, stand each in its own 
garden. The women and children are 
encouraged to learn gardening and to 
raise flowers and vegetables. Play- 
grounds and social centers are estab- 
lished and wholesome recreation provid- 
ed for everyone. 

Educational and social opportunities 
follow closely on the heels of housing 


Four-room Bungalows, with Gardens 150 
Keet Deep. The rent of these houses is 
7 per month. 


facilities. Decent standards in living 
bring other benefits in their train. Un- 
fortunately the converse of this propo- 
sition is equally true, and those districts 
in Pennsylvania where the physical 
standards are most depressed are like- 
wise the black spots of illiteracy in the 
state. The high record of illiteracy is 
held by Luzerne county, in the heart of 
the anthracite belt, with a population of 
which 12.6 per cent are illiterate. Al- 
legheny county follows with 6.2 per cent; 
Philadelphia is third, and then all the 
coal counties crowd in a heap. 

Illiteracy, no crime in itself, is symp- 
tomatic. In this country it is the red 
signal of warning of which the state, 
for its own necessity, should take heed. 
Against an illiteracy rate of 13.7 per 
cent among the foreign-born whites in 
New York, and of 12.7 per cent in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania shows up 
badly indeed with her 20.1 per cent of 
foreign-born illiterates recorded in the 
last census. 

The report of the Department of 
Labor and Industry clearly enunciates 
the principle that the problems of immi- 
grant education are not being met by 
school attendance. Of the 466,000 aliens 
over ten years of age in Pennsylvania 
who cannot speak English, only 46,000 
are attending school. Only 76 per cent 
of the foreign-born children between six 
and fourteen years old are attending 
school. 

Clearly the school machine is not 
maintaining full efficiency in this direc- 
tion. Were it doing so, however, it 
would still touch only the rim of the 
need,—for systematic education of the 
adult as well as the juvenile immigrant, 
must include industrial opportunities, 
community life and civic ideals, as well 
as the English tongue. 

Approximately one-third of the immi- 
grants into Pennsylvania during the past 
five years were farmers in their own 
country. Their training and knowledge, 
properly utilized, would be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to this rich farming 
state. Instead, each man’s aptitude and 
skill is cast aside for haphazard in- 
dustrial employment which bears no re- 


FORETASTE OF SOCIAL CONCERN 


Neighborhood House and Other Com- 
munity Developments of New Jersey Zinc 
Company of Pennsylvania. 
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lation to his equipment. 

Just as the exploiting padrone is free 
ly permitted to destroy this valuable as 
set by unceremoniously hustling his ma 
to the rolling-mill or railroad line, so th 
corrupt politician has a free hand t 
squeeze him dry of all civic ideals be 
fore he has a chance to glimpse the mor 
decent elements of American life. So, 
again, the saloon is “on the job” to en 
mesh him, while wholesome recreatio 
of music, drama and sport continue t 
enliven a totally different world fro 
that into which he has been cast. Th 


the powers of corruption and vice, is an 
ignorance which can be dispelled only by 
a broadly conceived and thoroughly ex- 
ecuted state plan. 

The first steps toward such a plan ar 
taken in the program formulated by th 
Department of Labor and Industry at 
the close of its report. It shows that 
power should be given to deal adequate- 
ly with the problems presented by the 
foreign-born population of the state; 
power to investigate the exploitation of 


native and foreign-born residents; to 


entertain the complaints of wage-earn- 
ers and to effect an amicable adjust- 
ment where possible; to prosecute those 
who thrive upon the foreigners’ ignor- 
ance of American customs, methods, and 
conditions. 

With this the department should be 
given power for the creation of a 


bureau of employment to cope with un- 


employment; to promote regularization 
of work, and public improvements in 
seasons of unemployment. To make its 
program effective, it seeks to regulate 
private employment agents, padroni, and 
labor contractors. Bills are now pend- 
ing in the Legislature for the acconi- 
plishment of these various purposes. 

By the enactment of these measures, 
the state will for the first time have 
focused its attention on one aspect of 
the widespread needs of its immigrant 
population. Obviously there remain 
other needs which this article has en- 
deavored to suggest. Among them the 
greatest iS a constructive program of 
sound education which will ultimately 


determine whether the incoming races 


are to strengthen or weaken the staying 
power of the Keystone State. 


Up-to-Date Playground for Foreign 
Employes. An Intelligent Hungarian in 
Charge. 
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Editorials 


INCE the early stages of the war, the German 

and French and English medical journals 

have shown two distinct changes of attitude and 
emphasis, beginning toward the end of October. 

From that time, no longer came reports of clean 
bullet wounds which healed rapidly, of the admir- 
able effects of the soldiers’ first-aid packages in 
keeping out infection, of the contrast between 
this and former wars all to the favor of the 
present one. Instead, we read that practically all 
the wounded received at such and such a hospital 
have arrived there already badly infected; that 
asepsis had to be abandoned and the earlier 
methods of antisepsis resorted to, with strong 
germicides and open dressings and free drainage. 

Most discouraging of all were the discussions 
of the proper treatment of gangrene, that terrible 
form of wound infection which supposedly be- 
longed to the dark ages of surgery before the 
discovery of the germ theory. 

Lockjaw was described with increasing fre- 
quency. From one French surgeon came a 
description of no less than fifty cases; a German 
surgeon reported a mortality of 80 to 90 per cent 
in cases developing quickly and said that he had 
found amputation of the whole limb quite power- 
less to arrest this disease. It was shrapnel and 
shell wounds that chiefly gave rise to tetanus, 
though it was suggested also that transporting 
the wounded in cars formerly used for cavalry 
horses may have had something to do with it. 


LL this meant that one part of the efficient 

war machine had broken down under strain. 
Injured men who reached the hospitals were often 
so filthy that a clean wound was impossible, be- 
cause they had gone for weeks unwashed and with- 
out a change of underclothes. After they were 
wounded, they lay for hours or even days in the 
trenches or on the floor of freight cars, side-track- 
ed, waiting till the trains of troops, ammunition, 
and food had passed and the rails were free, for 


the wounded always come last. 


HEN as winter came on the picture grew 
less distressing. All the resources of medi- 
eal science and skill seem to have been brought 
to bear on the problems, and with good results. 
Bacteriological examinations showed that the 
germs of gangrene were present in the soil of 
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some of the trenches, and these were abandoned. 
Requisition was made for enormous quantities of 
tetanus antitoxin, and a rule adopted that all 
wounded were to receive a preventive dose at the 
field hospital. The cold weather helped, by in- 
hibiting the activity of these bacteria. 

The efficiency of the service seemed also to have 
improved. Men who can be transported to a hos- 
pital stand an excellent chance of recovery. In 
our American hospital in Paris, the mortality 
has been only eight per cent. But the most severely 
wounded men do not reach these hospitals. Those 
wounded in the abdomen stand transportation 
badly, yet they cannot be properly treated at a 
field hospital, with its imperfect asepsis and over- 
crowding. One English surgeon remarks signifi- 
cantly, that very few abdominal wounds are 
reaching the English hospitals. German sur- 
geons found by experimenting on animals, that 
the best protection for such wounds was melted 
paraffin, poured over the exposed surface and al- 
lowed to harden. 


HE real results of this war surgery will not 
be known till the war is over; there is no 
time now to take stock of anything but fatalities. 
An English surgeon writing in the Lancet deplores 
the fact that no surgeon at the front can possibly 
know which of the different ways of treating an 
injury turns out best. It is all guess-work and 
will continue to be guess-work. Shall he leave the 
fragments of bone in a badly shattered limb or 
take them out? He chooses one method, his pa- 
tient goes on to the base hospital, then to Eng- 
land; and neither the first nor the second surgeon 
knows how the treatment turned out. ‘‘If only 
we could stop long enough to find out what is 
happening.’’ 


NE thing which most of us have hardly 
thought of, is spoken of from time to time 
in these journals; that is, the effect upon physi- 
cians and nurses, especially those in the field hos- 
pitals, of the long drawn out strain, both physical 
and emotional, to which they are subjected. Here 
is another result of the war which we shall begin 
to estimate when the war is over, the mental and 
nervous breakdown of these indirect victims of 
shot and shell. 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE AND THE 
PREDICAMENT OF THE 
EMPLOYER 


| foe Tue Survey for March 3, I pointed out 

that the legal minimum wage does not 
compel the employer to pay any worker more 
than he thinks she is economically worth. There- 
fore, the assertion that some employes will re- 
ceive more than they ‘‘earn,’’ is untrue. 

From the point of view of the employer, how- 
ever, the difficulty of the situation is not disposed 
of so simply or so easily. For the employer the 
fundamental question is not, whether he is at 
liberty to discharge individual workers who are 
not worth the legal minimum, but whether he can 
profitably continue in business when he is com- 
pelled to pay the minimum to all indispensable 
employes. 

Let us consider a department store having 600 
employes, 400 of whom are now receiving less 
than the legal minimum of $9 a week. When the 
law goes into effect, the employer cannot forth- 
with eliminate the 400 low-paid employes. In- 
deed, he cannot carry the elimination process so 
far as to cause a considerable reduction in his 
output of business; for this would render his en- 
terprise, owing to the size of his plant, relatively 
unprofitable. Let us assume that, despite the in- 
creased efficiency of those employes whose wage 
has been raised to the nine-dollar level, and 
despite all feasible economies in the equipment 
and organization of his business, he requires 350 
of the 400 formerly low-paid workers in order to 
maintain approximately the former volume of 
sales. 

The alternative that confronts him is to raise 
the wages of 350 girls to $9 a week, or to go out 
of this business and employ his talents and in- 
vest his money elsewhere. 

Such is the correct statement of the question 
whether a legal minimum wage compels the em- 
ployer to pay unprofitable wages. The question 
can be answered only hypothetically and presump- 
tively. In the first place, we must concede the 
possibility that the minimum may be placed so 
high in some communities as to force some estab- 
lishments out of business. In case this happened 
or were imminent, the practical question to de- 
cide is whether the minimum wage which has been 
set up exceeds the decent minimum cost of living, 
and, if it does not, whether social welfare de- 
mands that the endangered establishments should 
nevertheless be dispensed with. 

In the second place, the burden of proof very. 
decidedly falls upon those persons, employers or 
others, who contend that any significant number 
of concerns would be thus jeopardized by any 
legal minimum that is likely to be established in 
any state in this country. Neither in Australasia, 
nor in England, nor in the states of the Pacific 
Northwest has the minimum wage led to any such 
consequences. [See the article by Professor 
Hammond in Tue Survey, February 6; the little 
book by R. H. Tawney, Minimum Rates in the 
Chain-making Industry, and articles in the 
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Catholic World, January, 1915]. In Tue Survey | 
of February 6, Howard B. Woolston shows that — 
to raise the wages of all the department store © 


women in New York sufficiently to give all who are 
under eighteen years $6 a week, and all over that 
age $9 a week, would affect only slightly either 
prices or profits. 

In a word, all our experience and all our ante- 
cedent knowledge point to the conclusion that a 
law requiring all adult women to be paid living 
wages would not drive more than an insignificant 
fraction of employers out of their present busi- 


nesses, and would not reduce profits in any un- | 
The predicament of the em- 


reasonable degree. 
ployer is not serious. 
JoHun A. Ryan. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


APITAL punishment is the last out-and-out 
survival into our day of the ancient and bar- 
barous idea of punishment as retribution. ‘‘Hye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot,’’ and of course, ‘‘life for life,’’? as Deuteron- 
omy puts it—this was the basis of penalty for 
crime in days gone by. It is needless to point out, 
however, that within comparatively recent years 
this conception of punishment has fallen into dis- 
repute. Now and again it seems to win recognition 
in an institution like the Delaware whipping-post, 
for example, or in the occasional imposition by our 
courts of excessive penalties for minor offences. 
But on the whole the principle of legal retribution 
has gone—save only as it appears in the extreme 
form of capital punishment, which is justified 
today, be it noted, on grounds quite other than 
those in which it had its origin! 

The usual defense of the death penalty in our 
time is found in what may be called the protective 
idea of punishment. Men are put to death for 
murder as they are imprisoned for burglary or 
fined for disorder, in order that they themselves 
may be prevented from, and other possible offend- 
ers warned against, committing further acts of 
violence, and society thereby be protected. It is 
certain, however, that capital punishment 
achieves this protective end no more successfully 
in the case of murder than it did generations ago 
in the case of the scores of less serious offences 
for which it was then indiscriminately inflicted. 

Numerous attempts have been made, of course, 
to prove statistically that crime decreases under 
capital punishment, and increases when this ex- 
treme penalty is abolished; just as similar at- 
tempts have been made to prove the opposite. In 
neither case, however, are the figures adequate. 
The factors involved in the problem are too nu- 
merous and complex to allow of conclusive sta- 
tistical treatment. What seems to stand out, as 
the one certain principle in this field, is that social 
protection is secured not by severity but by cer- 
tainty of punishment, as witness the experience 
of our forefathers with the outrageous penalties 
imposed by the criminal codes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 


The excessive prevalence of murders in 


America today is in large part to be explained by 
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she general impression abroad in every commun- 
ty that there is much more than an even chance 
‘shat the death penalty prescribed by the law will 
ot and cannot be enforced. While capital pun- 
ishment is still written into our laws, the public 
conscience has unconsciously come to the point 
of not believing in it, and therefore of being un- 
willing to impose it except in circumstances that 
give no loop-hole for escape. Hence the growing 
number of unpunished murders and unconvicted 
murderers! Hence the peculiar and impressive 
fact that the death penalty today, so far from 
being a deterrent from crime, has practically be- 
come an encouragement thereto because of its 
prevailing lack of enforcement! 

Abolish this extreme penalty, and put in its 
place a sentence of thirty years, fifty years, or 
life imprisonment for murder, which will be im- 
posed and enforced without fear or favor, and 
therefore without exception—and society will be 
protected as it has not been in years. 

The protective conception of punishment, how- 
ever, is in our time almost as out of date as the 
retributive. Modern penology has come to the 
idea that punishment, in order to be just, must be 
primarily reformative in character. The crim- 
inal, most of all the murderer, is rightly to be re- 
garded as a person diseased, and the prison as a 

hospital for his cure. It may be asserted, to be 
sure, that the murderer proves by his act that he 
is a criminal who is beyond cure. But this is im- 
possible of belief. Many murderers, of course, 
like many prostitutes, are feebleminded, a fact 
which raises a question of social control alto- 
gether outside the field of penology. 

Granted, however, that the murderer is respon- 
sible, there is always a chance of reclaiming him 
to self-control, and therefore to the possibility, 
however remote, of freedom. Indeed, such rec- 
lamation, and not punishment at all, is the specific 
task of modern penology in this case as in every 
other. From the standpoint of society and its 
protection, it may be necessary to impose a long- 
term penalty, which cannot be evaded. But from 
the standpoint of the individual and his redemp- 
tion, the indeterminate ‘sentence is as wise here 
as it is anywhere else. 

In any case, capital punishment is impossible. 
“It ‘‘gives up’’ the problem of a murderer as hope- 
less, and gets rid of it by slaying the inconvenient 
individual in custody as one might slay a house- 
hold pest. This is a counsel of despair, an act 
of cowardice, a betrayal of the sanctity of human 
life—and hence a disgrace to the society which 
permits it. 

It is on such grounds as these that the laws 
abolishing capital punishment have been passed 
this year in North and South Dakota, that similar 

bills have been introduced into the Legislatures of 

New York, New Jersey, Illinois, New Hampshire 
and Arkansas, and that the Anti-Capital Punish- 

ment Society has been organized in New York. 

Nothing is more certain than the ultimate aboli- 

tion of capital punishment everywhere. Why not 

achieve this great reform today as well as to- 
morrow? JoHn Haynes Hormes. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 
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HE New York State Board of Charities 

seems to have taken up the task re- 
linquished only in its dying breath by the 

late State Civil Service Commission, that 

of baiting the Department of Public Charities of 
the city of New York. It is at best an ungracious 
task and the circumstances under which the pres- 
ent investigation is undertaken make it little less 
than odious. Of course, the motives of the State 
Board are above suspicion. No one expects a 
committee of which William Rhinelander Stewart 
is chairman, to make such an exhibition of its 
own incapacity as did the co-ordinate branch of 
the state government in the civil service inquiry. 
The state board has an undoubted right and 
even a duty, which it has by no means neglected 
during the past year, to inspect the institu- 
tions of the local department and, when the oc- 
casion calls for it, to make a more formal investi- 
gation. Moreover, the late unlamented legisla- 
ture, in one of its irresponsible moments, tossed 
off a joint resolution specifically calling on the 
State Board of Charities, with the co-operation 
and advice of the attorney-general, to look into 
the Department of Charities, apparently with a 
view to finding out what all the fuss on Ran- 
dall’s Island was about. Perhaps the legislature 
thought that the attorney-general, whatever he 
discovered in New York city, might incidentally 


SUPERFLUOUS INVESTIGATION 


bring to light good and sufficient reasons for turn- 


ing the Democrats out of the State Board at Al- 
bany. The jobs there are not so essential to a 
smooth machine as some others, but a prudent 
machine does not overlook even the charities. 


No doubt the legislature, and the State Board 
and the personal friends of Mary C. Dunphy, con- 
sider this an opportune time for such an inves- 
tigation as has been undertaken. Probably Com- 
missioner Kingsbury, whose department is to be 
investigated, agrees with them, as he is under- 
stood to be only too anxious to ventilate thorough- 
ly all the alleged abuses and shortcomings of the 
institutions on Randall’s Island over which Mrs. 
Dunphy has held sway for a whole generation, 
and any committee which undertakes an official 
investigation at this time and wishes to retain 
public confidence and its own respect will, of 
course, have to hear all this evidence. 

Mayor Mitchel, whose early reputation was 
made in investigating and exposing abuses of 
administration, is not likely to shrink from the 
most thorough probing of all charges against any 
officials or employes of his administration and 
his official adviser will no doubt see that their 
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legal rights are maintained; and so the stage is 
set for a huge entertainment, or a nasty exhibit, 
according to the point of view. 

It is a time when candid friends of both par- 
ties, of all parties to this, as yet insignificant but 
potentially most serious and disastrous con- 
troversy, and’ those who have no direct interest 
either way in the conflict may frankly express 
the opinion that further muck-raking will not pro- 
mote the interests of the wards of the city, for 
whose sake, after all, both the department and the 
State Board exist. What the Department of 
Charities needs, after six months of the State 
Civil Service Commission, is not further investi- 
gation, but the support and public confidence 
which it deserves, time and opportunity to do its 
legitimate and necessary work, and above all pre- 
cisely freedom from such interference and an- 
tagonism as this investigation, however suavely 
it may be conducted, really represents. 

The storm center of the issue is of course the 
personality of Mrs. Dunphy, superintendent, until 
her recent suspension under charges, of the chil- 
dren’s hospitals and schools on Randall’s Island, 
and long a familiar figure in the public charities 
of New York. Of large frame and commanding 
presence, Mrs. Dunphy has never been one to be 
ignored. More than once in the past commission- 
ers who have sought to replace her have found 
her more than their match. She has had positive 
views, especially as to her own fitness for the po- 
sition which she held, and effective ways of mak- 
ing those views prevail. Recently she served on a 
State Commission on the Feebleminded, and when 
there was a split on the commission it was not she 
and her friends but a distinguished physician and 
a distinguished educator, who retired. The State 
Board of Charities has itself recently expressed 
golden opinions of her institution. 

This remarkable woman would certainly have 
made a great success in business. Save for the 


disqualification of sex she might easily be imagin- ° 


ed as commanding a battleship. In such a position 
she would never have hauled down her colors and 
mutineers would certainly have had short shrift. 
Mrs. Dunphy’s career, fortunately perhaps for its 
earlier stages, but unfortunately for its close, has 
run its course, not in the fierce competition of 
business, nor on the quarter-deck of a ship, but in 
an institution for the treatment and cure of sick 
children, for the care and treatment of the feeble- 
minded. 

In the early days there are said to have been 
cruel abuses there which the new superintendent, 
then a young, fearless, and powerful woman, put 
down with a strong hand. To assert authority, to 
throw out recalcitrant doctors or attendants, if 
necessary by physical force, to demand neces- 
sary funds and get them, to insist on loyalty and 
elementary efficiency, all came naturally to this 
honest and assertive head of the institution, and 
some of those who remember conditions on Ran- 
dall’s Island in the seventies recall with ardent 
appreciation the energy and success with which 
she met such responsibilities. 

The Randafl’s Island of today is just such an 


institution as might be created by an administra- ~ 
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tion of this kind. It furnishes rather high grade 
almshouse care for its unfortunate ‘‘inmates.” 
That is saying something, but not as much ag 
should be said of the largest institution for the|.,. 
feebleminded in the United States. The childrem. 
seem to be fairly well dressed and nourished 
They are not allowed to escape or to injure oney}i« 
another. If they are ill, they have nursing and} 
medical care. If troublesome children have bee 
beaten, if the diet has not been as good as the aps 
propriations permit, if low-paid and low-grade} 
attendants have not been adequately watched, or! 
displaced as soon as they should be, we shall noj/,,, 
doubt now find that out—either through the hear)|, , 
ing on Commissioner Kingsbury’s charges of fe 
from the State Board’s inquiry. It is not improbs\s 
able that specific instances of cruelty and misman®} ies 
agement will be discovered, but it is also probable sv 
that these may justly be attributed in part to inad=!'jim# 
equate appropriations, obsolete equipment, ond pal 
inefficient staff. lhe 
All such abuses and defects, if they exist, are)” 
but cumulative evidence of what is obvious to the! 


i 


most casual visitor to Randall’s Island, that th af” 
hospitals and schools which make up that institu-4}),. 
tion need thorough overhauling, reorganizing, and fir 
‘modernizing. It will take at least ten years, and jut o 
even Mrs. Dunphy’s most loyal friends would ‘i « 
hardly say that she is now fitted to do this neces- |} 
sary work. Capable and devoted she may be, but)} ‘ 
in her native honesty she would scorn to pose as ||! 
a scientific student of feeblemindness or a pro-_|*"! 
gressive executive such as these institutions now 4 
require. All this, of course, is aside from the . Be 
physical infirmities which have been so serious as |}}..: 
to prevent her answering the charges made }}y,, 
against her administration, and which should Hit: 
bring her sincere sympathy and consideration Jhii 
even from those who think that the time is long || 
past when she should have voluntarily retired. |}! 

The path of such retirement was opened several _|'“* 
years ago when by special legislation she was | it 
made eligible for a public school superintendent’s |i 
pension. That peculiar arrangement might itself 


1 Teno 
be criticized from the public school point of view : * 
and it is not surprising that objection to ear- fir. 
rying it into effect was made in the Board of Edu-_ | is: 
cation, when the application for retirement was |*w 
deferred until actual charges had been made lead-_ |: 
ing to suspension from duty. e 

If the retirement is granted in spite of these un- |" 
heard charges, and the way is thus opened for | 
the appointment of a new superintendent without |]... 
further delay, this will be exceedingly fortunate reap 
for Mrs. Dunphy, and we cannot help thinking ]1,, 
that it will also be fortunate for the Commis-_ | w« 
sioner of Charities, in that it will give him a free ii 
hand to proceed rapidly with the pressing work | 
to be done on Randall’s Island. We may even be }"! 
permitted to add that it will be fortunate for the le 
State Board of Charities, as it will give them }”! 
the chance to make their investigation, as they 
have announced that they wish it to be, a construc- 
tive instead of a harassing inquiry. The briefer, { 
the less harassing, and the more ‘‘constructive’’ |), 
it can be made, the more credit will it reflect on |e: 


_ the State Board and the attorney-general. 
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rown or die from exposure in a high 
ea and chill weather. 

|The bill provides that each boat and 

ft carrying fifteen persons or more, 
hall be in charge of a licensed officer 
r an able seaman; and other life-boats 
r rafts shall be in charge of members 
f the crew who have been tested by 
yovernment inspectors in handling life- 
oats and to whom certificates as quali- 
4 boatmen have been issued. At pres- 
pnt, under the easy regulations imposed 
by our Inspection Service, Chinese, Las- 
ars, Arabs from the Mediterranean, 

aiters from the dining-rooms, bartend- 
rs from the saloons, make a pretense 
of manning life-boats when disasters oc- 
ur at sea. 5 

On ocean-going vessels operating less 
han twenty miles from shore, like re- 
quirements are enforced for the protec- 
tion of life at sea; excepting from May 
15 to September 15, when the summer 
travel is heaviest, such vessels are re- 
\quired to carry life-boats for but 35 per 
cent of those on board, life-rafts for 35 
‘per cent, and nothing but life-belts for 
the remaining 30 per cent. 
| Vessels on the Great Lakes are re- 
quired to make the same provision for 
‘safety of life as are ocean-going ves- 
sels for eight months in the year; but 
from May 15 to September 15, when the 
excursion season is at its height, such 
vessels are required to carry life-boats 
for only 20 per cent of those on board, 
life-rafts for 30 per cent, and nothing 
but life-belts for 50 per cent. 

* Obviously when the summer season is 
on and cheap excursion rates induce to 
heavy passenger traffic, greater, not less, 
provision should be made for the preser- 
vation of human life. But here again 
the steamship combination was strong 
enough so to amend the Senate bill in 
the House and maintain the amendment 
in conference, as to permit vessel own- 
ers to crowd the space which should be 
occupied with life-boats, with women 
and children, who constitute a large per- 
centage of excursion steamer pas- 
SCN PETS Mey 2c 

The new law provides as a standard 
of qualification for the title of able sea- 
man that a man shall have served three 
years on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes. It requires that 40 per cent of 
every deck crew shall be able seamen, 
and raises the percentage each year for 
four years, at which time and thereafter 
65 per cent of the deck crew shall be 
able seamen. It provides that at least 
75 per cent of the crew of every vessel 
in each department must be able to 
understand any orders given by the off- 
cers of the vessel. . . . 

Aside from the sections of the law 

primarily for the benefit of the passen- 
gers, the public has a direct interest in 
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many of the provisions intended espe 
cially to benefit the seamen. 

Making the sailor a free man will || 
make his calling equal under the law 
with that of every other wage-earner, || 
It will remove the stigma of involun= } 
tary servitude which has driven tens) |) 
of thousands of the bravest and best 
men to abandon the sea. Sailors of in- 
telligence and character and courage on | 
the deck of every ship_mean inmeasur- | 
ably greater security for passengers in 
a time of peril. iq 

The public safety is conserved by } 
limiting the number of hours of consec-_ 
utive service which can be required of 
seamen, precisely as it is conserved in 
limiting the number of hours railway | 
employes may be required to work in 
running railroad trains. Whether serv— )| 
ing in the cab of an engine, or serving — 
on watch or at the wheel-on the deck | 
of an ocean liner, safety for human life | 
demands that the engineer or the sea- B | 
man shall be keen, vigilant, alert, every 
faculty concentrated on the duty of the 
hour. No man exhausted in mind or ~ 
body is fit for the great responsibility 
which such a position imposes. Just as 
the public interest required a law re-_ || 
straining railroads from overworking 
trainmen, so the public interest demands | 
a limitation on the hours of continuous — | 
service at sea. 

The law provides that in every port 
where a vessel of the United Statesiil 
after the voyage has commenced shall | 
load or deliver cargo, a seaman is we | 
titled before the voyage is ended, to re- — 
ceive on demand from the master of the — 
vessel on which he has shipped, one-half 
of the wages he shall then have earned. | 
In a safe harbor the vessel suffers no 
risk if any member or members of the || 
crew quit. And in a port where cargo is 
discharged or taken on, sailors will al- 


ways be found ready to fill any vacancies | | 


resulting from seamen quitting ship. 

The old law conferred upon the sea- — 
man the right to demand half-pay as ~ 
above, provided that there were no 
“stipulation to the contrary in the ship- 


cing agreement.” But this provision in — 
the old law was uniformly defeated by — 


“stipulating to the contrary” in the arti- © 


cles of shipment. This has enabled the 
ship-owner to hold seamen in the serv- 
ice against their will, by depriving them 
of pay in port. This authority over the 
seaman was made absolute through the 
right of the master to imprison any sea- | 
man who quit service, even though the 
vessel were in a safe port. 

No other laboring man in the United 
States can be compelled on pain of © 
imprisonment to serve out his term ac- | 
cording to the letter of his agreement. 
He can forfeit his wages and quit if he 
finds the condition of the service intol- 
erable. Not so the sailor. Under the 


old law, fair or foul, his body was bound 8 


to the master of the ship. He was com- 
pelled to continue in the service of the 
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ship-owner even though willing to for- 
feit all his earnings in order to free 
himself from the terms of his contract 
whenever he found them too harsh or 
severe to be endured. 

More than any other wage-earner 
there is reason for permitting a seaman 
to quit a vessel on which he has shipped 
before the expiration of his contract, 
provided the vessel be in a safe’ port. 
Of necessity seamen ship upon vessels, 
with little or no knowledge of the mas- 
ter of the vessel. The master may be 
a reasonable, or he may be a brutal, dis- 
ciplinarian. The ship may be _ sea- 
worthy, or it may be a newly attired, 
newly painted old hulk, awaiting burial 
at sea. The seamen’s first opportunity 
to know either fact is offered on the 
voyage out of the first port. Alone at 
sea, when the ship becomes a little world 
by itself, the weaknesses of both master 
and ship are quickly known to the ex- 
perienced sailor. : 

In his Ballad of the Bolivar, Kipling 
graphically portrays this horrible busi- 
ness, as the sailors take the vessel out 
across the bay: 


“Leaking like a lobster-pot, steering like 
a dray, 

Just a pack o’ rotten plates, puttied up 
with tar.” 


That the seaman is required to sacri- 
fice one-half of his pay whenever he 
quits a vessel in a safe port, where cargo 
is discharged or taken on, protects the 
master against the seaman’s quitting for 
trivial and unimportant reasons. 

The half-pay provision applies to for- 
eign vessels in American ports as well 
as to all vessels of the United States, 
and is, in my view, the most important 
economic section of the new bill. 
Wrapped up in this provision is the 
germ of a restored merchant marine. 

The right to demand half pay and to 
quit a ship in a safe port, equalizes, in 
so far as wages are concerned, the cost 
of operation between American and for- 
eign vessels, and places our merchant 
marine on an equal footing with that of 
the most powerful maritime nations of 
the world. Seamen hired in foreign 
ports at the lower level of life and 
wages will, when that foreign vessel un- 
loads its cargo in an American port, 
quickly learn that the American standard 
of wages more than doubles that of the 
foreign port from which they shipped, 
and will avail themselves of the right to 
demand half pay and quit the vessel, 
unless re-hired at the American wage 
rate. This provision is certain to raise 
to the American level the wages of the 
crew of every foreign vessel taking on 
a cargo in an American port. 

The ship-owners and the ship-owners’ 
press have sought to alarm the public 
with the statement that any increase in 
the wages of seamen would inevitably 
result in increased ocean freight rates 
to be paid by the public. 
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The fallacy of this statement lies in 
the fact that it assumes the present 
freight rate to be a reasonable charge 


for the service. It is nothing of the kind. 


The present ocean freight rate is abso- 
lutely controlled by 80 agreements cover- 
ing all the steamship lines which would, 


if independently operated, in any way af- 
These agreements, re-~ 


fect competition. 
gardless of the cost of operation, fix. the 


freight rates at the highest sum which 
“can be collected without shutting off 
other || 


transportation altogether. In 
words, they charge every farthing that 
the traffic can possibly bear. 
ships were operated by slave labor, their 
rates would be equally high. 

If this law compels them to increase, 
as I believe it will, the foreign rate of 
wages, from 25 to 50 per cent, thus 


If their } 


equalizing the American wage rate, it 


will be impossible for them to add any- || 


thing to the freight charge already | 


made. 
Before the European war, they were 
charging a top-notch rate above which 


it was impossible to go in a time of 


The reason for this is obvious. — || 


peace without throwing the products in- © 
tended for foreign shipment back upon | 
the domestic market, because the freight ), 
rate would not admit of its being shipped 7 
abroad. Since the European war be- | 


gan, this shipping combination has been 
able to increase the freight rate, solely 
because of the desperate need in Europe 
of the products of the American farm 
and factory. 

Within four days after the President 
signed the seamen’s bill, the masters of 
the sea were beginning to threaten dire 
vengeance. The Pacific Mail and 
the Dollar Line to the Orient, will, it is 
announced, sail under the Chinese flag. 
This law was made for just such pa- 
triots as the owners of the Pacific Mail 
and the Dollar Line. With the Amer- 
ican flag at the masthead, they now man 
their vessels with underpaid, underfed 
Chinese, for whom the owners have dis- 
placed American seamen. 

Under the new law, however, when 


they enter an American port, even 
though they fly the Chinese flag, they 
will become amenable to the act. Their 


John Chinaman sailors will soon learn 
that they can demand their half-pay and 
the right to quit unless paid the going 
wage when they sail out of any port of the 
ican port. They will receive the higher 
wage when they sail out of any port of the 
United States, no matter where they are 
registered, no matter what flag they fly. 

The American sailor in his bondage 
had been forgotten for generations. At 
last his appeal has been heard. It was 
reserved for President Wilson to ap- 
prove a measure, in the closing 
hours of the Sixty-third Congress, which 
blots out the last vestige of slavery 
under the American flag. The seamen’s 
bill is the second proclamation of free- 
dom. The fourth of March, nineteen- 
fifteen, is the sailor’s Emancipation Day. 
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